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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
eated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
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DOCTOR CUMMINS SPEAKS AT 
BERKELEY 


HE Commencement of the Pacific 

Unitarian School for the Ministry 

was held in the First Unitarian Church, 
Berkeley, California, on May 14. 

President William 8S. Morgan announced 
gifts to the general endowment fund of the 
school, estimated at over thirty thousand 
dollars. The greater part of this will come 
from the estate of the late Mrs. Abbie 
Grant Wendte. 
from the estate of the Rev. Herbert Edgar 
Kellington, Los Angeles, who graduated 
from this School in 1911., 

The president conferred two degrees. 
The degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B. D.) 
was conferred upon Charles Evans Hahn, 
who had completed his course at the 
School. The degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology (S. T. D.) honoris causa, was 
conferred upon the Rey. Robert Cummins, 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
(Throop Memorial), Pasadena, Calif. 

Doctor Cummins delivered the Com- 
mencement address, on “The High Pre- 
rogatives of the Free Church in a Totali- 
tarian World.” He said in part: : 

“Until the present generation it has 
been possible for one to conceive of oneself 
as a Christian and at the same time to feel 
perfectly at home in the world, to make 
Christian decisions without coming into 
conflict with civilization’s primary trends. 
That situation has changed. Dominant 
world forces are specifically anti-Christian. 
Lines are being drawn more sharply; and 
against this background of opposition 
Christianity is taking on a more definite 
meaning. 

“Two conceptions of life dominate our 
modern world. The gulf between them is 
wide and deep. Here in America we have 
not absolute freedom certainly, but great 
and precious freedom. But over a vast 
portion of the earth we have not some 
freedom, but none—nothing but absolute 
obeisance before the iron will and up- 
stretched arm of a restless, infallible mas- 
ter. On one side of the abyss are those who 
assume that human beings have individual 
minds, wills and aspirations, possess 
capacities for self-improvement; that these 
individuals must be allowed to use their 
minds, to exercise their wills, and to manage 
their own affairs as the very means by 
which they grow toward maturity. On 
the other side of the abyss are those who 
live life by rules—systems prescribed by 
infallible men, imposed and enforced by 
decrees or bullets, and considered perma- 
nently immune to all criticism. And across 
this abyss intercommunication is just about 
at a standstill. 

“Religion, too, is the product of these 
same two life-concepts: authoritarianism 
and liberalism. But authoritarianism in 
religion and political totalitarianism are 
cut from the same piece, share the same 
philosophy, use the same technique. And 
while political totalitarianism may be an 


Another part will come. 


enemy of illiberalism in religion, just as 
much as of liberalism in religion, the former 
is utterly disqualified as a sufficient anti- 
dote because it bears the same stamp, is 
guilty of the same false premises. It, too, 
indoctrinates, represses, judges, indicts, 
excludes, punishes. 

“Liberalism, on the other hand, insists 
upon emancipating man as the essential 
condition to development. The liberal 
does not believe he was born into some 
fixed economic, political, social, or re- 
ligious order such as he has no right to alter. 
He holds different views of conscience, 
human nature, and moral law. He places 
his seat of authority within the enlight- 
ened and sensitized conscience—individual 
and corporate. He holds that blind sub- 
mission to external authorities but leads 
to man’s stunting. He puts loyalty to 
ethical and religious principles above 
obeisance to Church or State. 

“The Supreme Court decision in the 
case of Dr. Douglas Clyde Macintosh 
(Yale professor since 1909), a five to four 
decision, placed the matter of conscience 
and morals in the keeping of the State, a 
most serious menace, a fascist trend in 
America, and a step wholly unworthy of a 
free people. It put thousands of highly 
cultured American citizens in a position of 
open hostility to the country they love. 

“The Macintosh case is vitally impor- 
tant to the future of religious liberalism. 
The Free Churches must protest. But to- 
gether with this case, there are gag-laws, 
teachers’ oaths, Tydings-MacCormick bills, 
self-appointed vigilantes, Black Legions, 
black lists, subversive churches, ‘reds.’ 
This sort of thing is all evidence of the in- 
fectious nature of the mental leprosy which 
is afflicting Communist-Fascist Europe and 
Asia. The liberals of America, by what- 
ever name they may be called, whether in- 
side the church or outside, must retain a 
united front. The next decade is to be a 
crucial one.”’ 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Although more than a thousand copies 
of The Ferry Beacher have been sent out, 
there are probably some people not on the 
list who would like a copy. A penny post- 
eard sent to the secretary, 10 Winthrop 
Road, Arlington, Mass., will bring one. 

Several groups have already registered 
as participants in the campaign for mem- 
bers which opened May 15 and concludes 
July 10. The rules governing participa- 
tion in the campaign are set forth in a 
bulletin available from the Secretary. 
Harriet Stevens of Springfield, Mass., 
writes of a novel way in which a group at 
the Second Church is recording the prog- 
ress of their campaign to secure the twenty” 
points. On a road map of New England 
the road between Springfield and Ferry 
Beach is divided into a number of equal 
divisions. As points are earned a marker 


- is moved in the direction of Ferry Beach. 


(Continued on page 702) 
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“Work and Dreams and the Wide Horizon” 


F a man can have useful work, dream great dreams, 
and live so that his horizon constantly may be 
pushed farther and farther back, he is apt to bea 

happy man. 

Judging from the standpoint of a book that he 
has written,* we can affirm that Dr. Louis Craig Cor- 
nish, president of the American Unitarian Association, 
who retires this week, has had thus far that kind of 
life. The book is based on the experience of twenty- 
two years in the service of the American Unitarian 
tea ten years of which have been in the highest 
office. 

It has been written during the closing months 
of his service, while he has overhauled his files, re- 
examined some 27,000 letters, refreshed his mind on 
life stories, tragic and comic, on the main events of 


his career, and on the crucial decisions that he has: 


made. It is interesting reading for laymen and min- 
isters in any church, and fascinating reading for 
everybody connected with the liberal church. Salient 
paragraphs from the letters are quoted, curious and 
funny happenings are told with gusto, and vital re- 
ligious beliefs are stated with clarity and beauty. 
His successor in the office of president and the other 
appraisers may want to change things radically at 
Unitarian headquarters, but the changes will be wiser 
and better because of the light thrown on the task 
by the retiring president. 

We are interested to see how many of the things 
that Doctor Cornish discusses we have been discussing 
in our conventions, and writing about in our paper, 
and we are glad to get the experience of a man who 
has dealt with all kinds of churches and all kinds of 
people. 

It doubtless will surprise some of our conserva- 
tive readers, especially in orthodox fellowships, 
to note that his first chapter is on ‘Our Greater 
Faith,” and that his first sentence is “We belong among 
the mystics.’”’ To say that the genius of the Unitarian 
is mainly intellectual is only part of the story. Many 
great hymn writers are Unitarians. Faith in im- 
mortality is sung and said. From Big Pines Camp to 
Star Island a line of retreat houses stretches across the 
country. ‘‘Quiet Days” are an institution. Senexet 
House, from which we Universalists have profited so 
much, is but one of the Unitarian institutions or- 


*Work and Dreams and the Wide Horizon. By Louis C. 
Cornish. The Beacon Press: Boston. $2.00. 


ganized to promote faith in God. Charles Joy wrote 
at the Shoals: 
“‘We leave our sadness and unrest, 
Down by the restless tide, 
We climb a hill of love to find 
Our crosses glorified.” 

Doctor Cornish quotes the poem. He believes 
that the dreamer, the poet, the mystic, is destined still 
to play a large part in the development of Unitarian 
faith. There is great happiness in faith, and we find 
this happiness emphasized in chapter two. 

Like all churches, the Unitarian has had times 
when candidates for the ministry are few, and times 
like today when at least one school rejects three times 
as many applicants for admission as it accepts. Chap- 
ter three deals with the ministry and the problems of 
finding the right man. 

Chapter four takes us behind the scenes with the 
members of the Fellowship Committee, tells stories of 
the times when the members were sued, and is one of 
the high spots of the book. There is the story of the 
man sent over from Ireland—a story at which we can 
only hint—who eventually was allowed to preach at 
a small Lenten vesper service in a Boston church. 
“Only a few people were present. There was a brief 
organ recital and a prayer. Then our friend ascended 
the pulpit. Looking down on the empty pews and 
the few elderly and most reputable ladies present, he 
began by thumping the desk and saying, ‘Ye idle 
women, beware of gossip. You’re as prone to it as 
are the flies who light on the neck of a whiskey bottle.’ 
There were more utterances of that kind. The minis- 
ter of the church and I sat in the back pew, not look- 
ing at each other, and wondering what would happen. 
Fortunately few could understand his speech. The 
service ended. I dissuaded him from applying to the 
Fellowship Committee for recommendation to the 
churches. Very reluctantly and with real disappoint- 
ment he returned to Europe, became an outstanding 
golf champion and married a widow of wealth.”’ 

In his chapter on the Divinity Schools, Doctor 
Cornish has much to say about pastoral care, which 
he calls “shepherding people,’ and about the need of 
emphasis on such work in all the schools. He believes 
in philosophy, but not in overmuch philosophical 
preaching. He tells of a man in an orthodox fellow- 
ship who said to him: “I am in faith a Unitarian and I 
say so from the pulpit, but I do not preach Unitarian- 
ism as a philosophy. I preach it as a gospel of eman- 
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cipation, and with all the evangelistic fervor that 
I can command. It is the hope of the world.” “May 
be,’ comments Doctor Cornish, “this is why he 
preaches to fifteen hundred people every Sunday.” 

Chapters follow on ‘‘Ministers’ Tenure,” upon 
“Emergencies,” which come to churches, schools and 
individuals alike, and upon “Expressions of Appre- 
ciation.” 

“Poignant Problems’ will be read through by 
every convention official in our fellowship who dips 
into it. One after another such problems have come 
in the years when banks have been closing, railroads 
suspending, steamship lines stopping operation, and 
business houses closing. Only two percent of the 
churches closed, because of the sacrifice of noble 
souls and the leadership of those who are charged with 
care of morale as well as with the administration of 
funds. 

If the chapter on ‘‘Pensions for Ministers’’ could 
be taken out of this book and set out as a tract, many 
obstacles in the way of our pension funds would be 
cleared away. Perhaps this will be done. 

If Doctor Cornish could give himself to the 
“Pension Fund” he could bring a wealth of illus- 
trative material and deep feeling to that important 
project. One can see that the man has suffered with 
the sufferings of the ministers who, after a life-time of 
service, have had nothing and who have had to leave 
their wives without resources. 

Doctor Cornish writes con amore of Church Build- 
ing. The chapter is an example of the concrete, direct 
writing that we need in order to reach parish com- 
mittees and ministers, and through them to elevate 
building standards. 

Unitarians have five major general organiza- 
tions, all incorporated, representing laymen, lay- 
women, young people, ministers, and the A. U. A. 
itself. It has well organized departments in the 
A. U. A. for religious education, social relations, and 
publications. It has other correlated groups like the 
militant Fellowship for Social Justice. The book 
gives us intimate pictures of all of these bodies as they 
are seen from a central power plant and watch tower. 

In the chapter on Publications, we find Prof. 
George Herbert Palmer saying that their first contacts 
with freedom giving literature were milestones in 
men’s lives. Doctor Cornish gives the story of the 
millions of publications sent broadcast by the Uni- 
tarian organizations. Though he says flatly that 
many agencies have combined to create the new at- 
mosphere of tolerance and understanding in religion, 
he properly claims that Unitarians have rendered im- 
portant service. Some of his stories of the dramatic 
career of books we shall quote later. 

The chapter on the Social Gospel reveals a presi- 
dent trying hard to maintain the Unitarian tradition 
of freedom and to keep radicals and conservatives 
working together. 

It is a revealing chapter. It is no more easy 
in the Unitarian fellowship than it is in the Congre- 
gational, Methodist, and Presbyterian for the stand- 
patters and the reformers to work in one team. The 
influence of men like Doctor Cornish is to hold them 
together and to help each understand the other. 

Nor is it clear where the Unitarian churches are 


going in regard to religion without God. Doctor 
Cornish has a chapter on “Humanism,” but it is de- 
voted entirely to an answer to Sellars’ ‘Religion 
Coming of Age.’’ In his judgment humanists have 
not reached their final position. Doctor Cornish 
hopes and believes that most of them will move on to 
faith in God and immortality. 

The colleges and ideals of education, happy ex- 
periences on visits to colleges, the shrinking number 
of churches, the use of funds, special interests divert- 
ing money that ought to be used for new churches, 
the hand-writing’ on the wall, the Free Church Fel- 
lowship, bring the book close home to us who are 
concerned with these matters. 

With genuine affection he writes of the work and 
friends over seas, from Bishop Aglipay in the Philip- 
pines whom he is soon to visit, to the great liberal cen- 
ters in Asia and Europe which we are hoping he also 
will visit. ‘‘Nothing in our history is more fascinat- 
ing than the story of our foreign relations,” he writes. 
Nothing in the book is discussed with more verve and 
affection. 

In many fields the book is a history. It is not 
only a story, it is a book of reference. If all of our 
people would read it and study it, they not only would 
be better informed about Doctor Cornish and his 
spirit, his service as a minister and official, and the 
work of the Unitarian and allied churches, but they 
would be equipped to render far better service in their 


own churches. 
* * 


WHEN WE MOVED THE BODY OF MURRAY 


N June 6, at four p. m., the Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, with the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention co-operating, 

will hold a service in Mount Auburn Cemetery at the 
grave of John Murray. 

John Murray died on Sunday morning, September 

83, 1815. He was buried in the Sargent tomb in the 
Granary Burying Ground, Boston. Within a few 
years a movement took form to remove the body to 
Mount Auburn, Cambridge, and to erect a monu- 
ment in his memory. On June 8, 1837, the removal 
was made. So this service of the young people will be 
in the nature of a centennial. It is not a centennial 
of birth or of death, but a centennial of recognition. 
After his death Murray did not drop out of sight. 
He began to grow in stature. What he had done in 
coming to a new country, breaking new. ground, fac- 
ing opposition and hatred, preaching a new gospel of 
Universal Love, was seen in better perspective. 
Twenty-two years after his death, when they took up 
his bones, the Universalist Church was stirred to the 
depths. In Boston, on a dark, chilly, rainy day, people 
packed the First Universalist Church and the street 
outside. Sebastian Streeter, “‘the elcquent one,” 
preached a sermon on the text: ‘And the bones of 
Joseph, which the children of Israel brought up out of 
Egypt, buried they in Shechem, in a parcel of ground 
which Jacob bought of the sons of Hamor.” Ina 
procession three-quarters of a mile long they then 
wended their way to Mount Auburn. At the grave 
the greatest preacher of his day, Father Hosea Ballou, 
made an address. Now he too lies in Mount Auburn. 
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All of these events and others make Mount 
Auburn holy ground for Universalists. The centen- 
nial of the new recognition of our first preacher in 
America makes the service this year historic. 

It is interesting to realize that there are young 
people enough, and old people too, who have sufficient 
imagination and gratitude to carry on such a service 
after the lapse of a century. 


* * 
THE SUMMER INSTITUTES 


HE official publication of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, Bay State Church Life, 
makes some concrete suggestions about the 

summer meetings and institutes which are organized 
every year by denominations and by individual 
churches. 

One thing which it emphasizes is that these 
meetings cost much in personal service and money, 
and ought to be used to the limit of capacity. 

It suggests that all of us who are interested in re- 
ligion and religious work ought to pick out one of these 
meetings and go ourselves, “for spiritual invigoration 
and wider fellowship.” 

But not all people like institutes and meetings. 
Not all are fitted to profit by them. Therefore the 
editor suggests: ‘“‘Contribute to the expenses of some 
likely young people, or start a project whereby some 
of their expenses may be paid.”’ This is as valuable a 
suggestion as is made. It might mean an open door 
to some boy or girl. The meetings might operate as a 
vocational guidance bureau. They are sure, of course, 
to be a matrimonial bureau, but that must be regarded 
as a by-product. 

We are not so sure about the suggestion which 
begins “Urge your pastor.” That pastor is apt to be 
over urged. ‘‘Assist him in meeting his expenses’ is 
admirable, but let him do his own picking. Any talk 
about it being our duty to go to Ferry Beach, or 
Murray Grove, or Turkey Run, or Williamstown, or 
Star Island, falls from our hardened hide like rain 
from the hide of a rhinoceros. The nub of the matter 
lies in the word want. We want to doit. We hate 
to miss it. We will sacrifice to bring it about. We 
will help others achieve it. 

There are people, of course, who do not know 
about the fellowship and inspiration of the institutes. 
Promotional work and rallies therefore are fully justi- 
fied. 


* * 


ALMOST INSANE SENSITIVENESS 


HE Germans must read the newspapers with 
great diligence. Else how do they keep up with 
all the people who take a whack at them? Per- 

haps they are not as angry as they seem, and merely 
desire to keep their diplomats up on their toes, ready 
to sprint to the various foreign offices to which they 
are accredited. Ambassador Hans Heinrich Dieck- 
hoff quickly got himself to our State Department with 
a protest over the calling of Herr Hitler an Austrian 
paper-hanger by George William Cardinal Mundel- 
heim of Chicago. Now why should not our paper- 
hangers’ union get mad because the Germans regard 
such a description as ‘‘an epithet” and “‘an unspeakable 
insult?” 
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Seriously, however, we are with the Nazis on this. 
When a press has spent much time and editorial 
energy in building up a picture of Herr Hitler as only 
a little lower than God—at least as a great Messiah— 
it is truly annoying to have a Prince of the Church 
muss things up. And now come a lot of other bishops 
and clergy who back up the Cardinal. It is going to 
overtax Hans Heinrich, even if it lets up the pressure 
on Fiorello La Guardia, 

But we must not overdo this business. The 
Germans can’t possibly laugh, whatever we do to 
make them. If only Herr Hitler had had training as 
a preacher and pastor, or had passed a few years “in 
the peace of a religious journal,” things might have 
been different. Paper-hanging, or was it house paint- 
ing, breeds a serious mind. If one splashes paint 
around there is the devil to pay. We've tried it. 

“Almost insane statements by the Cardinal,” 
declares the Voelkischer Beobachter, mouthpiece of the 
Chancellor. ‘Almost insane sensitiveness”’ is the only 
thing the rest of us can think. 

“Religious freedom, tolerance, freedom of con- 
science,” said Bishop George Craig Stewart of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, “have been won at 
great cost, and all enlightened religionists must stand 
together to preserve those ideals.” 


Bake 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Our brother Link, who wrote a best seller called 
“The Return to Religion,” says that ‘the liberal mind 
is the most destructive influence in the country.” 
But has the gentleman ever seen a liberal, or heard 
one, or learned anything about him? 


Caroline Eccles, writing in The Inquirer of Lon- 
don, said: “When we have learned Whitman’s lesson 
of the supreme divinity inherent in the natural and the 
ordinary, we shall no longer seek the supernatural as 
the divine.” 


The government of Portugal, it is alleged on high 
authority, is persecuting cruelly citizens of that 
country who are not strong for Franco. Nor is any 
attempt made to live up to the non-intervention agree- 
ment. 


“Humanism,” says Prof. Charles Hartshorne, 
“in the best sense is simply the expression of an 
interest in man; in the worst sense it is this interest 
become a monomania excluding interest in anything 
else.”’ 


We can afford to discount the intellectual pessi- 
mism of heavy drinkers. Neither the exhilaration of 
evening nor the black despair of the day after can be 
trusted. 


It is alleged that liberals are making all the sac- 
rifices for ecclesiastical peace, and that if they took a 
stronger line truth would be better served. 


The average layman in all the denominations 
doesn’t care a fig about our theological subtleties. 
It is the professional who makes the noise. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CVIII. 


More Adventures in Maryland 


Johannes 


HE spring floods in Washington were not as disas- 
af trous as a year ago, but were severe enough. 
In Boston, I received a letter from the Madame, 
who was in Washington, dated April 29, telling of a 
nature walk up the Potomac the day before. They 
were to walk on the tow-path along the old Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, from Cabin John Bridge toward 
Great Falls, but there was no tow-path and there was 
no canal. There was just a swirling flood of muddy 
water over both tow-path and canal. The Potomac 
had crept up to the canal, and made it a part of 
itself. For their walk they had to seek higher ground 
inland. 

Three days later the water had gone down. 
The third spring walk of the Audubon Society of the 
District of Columbia was scheduled for the tow-path. 
There was no time to get notice to people, changing 
the plans, and the leaders were in doubt as to whether 
conditions would permit the walk scheduled. How- 
ever, by trolley and motor car the members reached 
the rendezvous, a point on the Conduit Road opposite 
Sycamore Island, and there found that there was not 
the slightest obstacle in the way of the walk planned. 
The waters had gone down as suddenly as they had 
come up. Sturdy little dandelions and violets were 
blooming on the tow-path as though there never had 
been a flood. Birds were singing and building nests 
everywhere. 

It was not so beautiful, however, in one of the 
camps that I visited. This was a well-built cabin be- 
tween the tow-path and the river, lighted by elec- 
tricity, with chimney and fireplace, and standing on 
a solid brick foundation. The rushing water had filled 
it up to the roof. On one side it had moved about six 
inches, but the chimney on the other side did not seem 
to be affected. The wife of the owner and two of the 
neighbors were there starting salvage operations. 
Furniture, mattresses, blankets, everything movable, 
had been carried out into the sunshine, and they were 
shoveling, sweeping, pushing, and washing the mud 
out as best they could. ‘We were lucky,” said the 
woman. “Last year our camp was carried down and 
smashed against the next camp.” She pointed to two 
sorry-looking wrecks among the trees. Nothing had 
been done with them. They were a total loss. “No 
flood of this kind for forty or fifty years,’ said an old 
man near by, “and then two years in succession!” 

As we went on up the tow-path, there was little 
to suggest disaster. It was the first day of May, the 
sun was bright and warm, and, although the Potomac, 
on our left and a little below us, was high and muddy, 
the water had flowed out of the canal, which is no 
longer used, so that it was merely a stream narrowing 
here and there enough to permit one to cross on a 
plank, and then broadening out into picturesque 
pools where the “‘sliders’”’ were hiding and good-sized 
fish jumped. The high wooded bank on our right 
across the canal was glorious with dogwood and red- 
bud. No walk that we take around Washington 


appeals to. the Madame and me more than the walk 
up the tow-path. For one thing, the gorge of the 
Potomac above Washington is wild and picturesque. 

The river curves between high wooded bluffs. 
For two or three miles out of Georgetown it runs be- 
tween Virginia and the District of Columbia, and then 
between Virginia and Maryland. On the upper level 
along the Maryland side, the government has had 
for many years a hard road to Great Falls called the 
Conduit Road, from the water mains underneath or 
alongside. From this road, there are paths every little 
way leading down to the old Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal and then to theriver a little below. If one wants 
to walk up the tow-path, he must reckon on some way 
to get over the canal—a foot bridge, an abandoned 
lock, with a plank across, in one place a farm tunnel 
underneath, or where the water is low enough a 
plank across at water level. Along the canal there is 
a variety of scenery, both seclusion and accessibility, 
sunshine, water, wild flowers and shrubbery, wild 
ducks, numerous song birds, hawks, eagles, and other 
things of interest to naturalists. 

In recent years we have taken one of the walks 
over the estates of Mr. Leander McCormick-Goodhart, 
Commercial Attaché to the British Embassy, Wash- 
ington, and a descendant on his mother’s side of the 
famous inventor of the McCormick reaper. This 
gentleman is an ardent naturalist, and encourages the 
wild life on his place. The Society hires a bus to take 
twenty or thirty people to the rendezvous, and then 
the rest go in their own cars. On the great estate of 
McCormick-Goodhart one can do a variety of things— 
linger about the gardens and fish-ponds, walk over 
rolling meadows or in the woods or on leafy lanes, or 
go down to the turbulent Northeast Branch and prowl 
around there. 

Tired as I was after busy days in Boston, I lin- 
gered with the people only a little while, and then 
started up a meadow brook which wound around for 
a while, and finally led to the woods. I sat down and 
let elusive birds come or not come to me, just as they 
saw fit. When one is in such a mood, the birds are 
apt to come. I discovered that my almost uncon- 
scious standard of value was an amusing one for the 
others. To me the birds of greatest interest were the 
birds that nest at the farm. The thickets along the 
little brook were full of Maryland yellow-throats, 
yellowish warblers with a brown patch over the face, 
who can talk to you at closer range than any other 
bird without showing themselves. The chat and 
Carolina wren are famous for this, too, but they do 
not go to the farm. When I stopped looking for the 
yellow-throats they came around quite sociably. Of 
the farm birds there were bobolinks, catbirds, song 
sparrows, yellow warblers, chestnut-sided warblers, 
bluebirds, the indigo, the tanager and a number of 
others. 

Society eventually may become classless, but a 
gentleman will be a gentleman always. When a hard 
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shower just at lunch time spoiled the plan to eat on the 
lawn, and when the leaders of the Audubon Society 
strongly insisted that they would all eat in the barn 
or garage, the host took a decisive stand and brought 
forty or fifty people into his beautiful Georgian house 
and imposing dining-room, where butler and maids 
and friends and family served hot coffee and punch to 
the bird experts, who were eating their own sand- 
wiches. 

And just as keen to do the honors as her father 
and mother, little Leandra helped me unload in the 
rain innumerable lunches that had been deposited in 
my car upon arrival. Whether of British blood or 
American, Dutch, French, or Italian, children have a 
passion to help which, encouraged, turns them into 
socially-minded citizens of any country. 

Always on these walks there are a few rare finds, 
seen usually by the greatest experts or those near 
them at the moment, and this day the finds were 
golden-winged and blue-winged warblers. 

I had to come down from Boston to Washington 
the next week also, because the walk scheduled was 
a new one, thirty miles down into Maryland. I was 
needed as one of the guides, for I had been lost once 
trying to find the place and stuck several hours in the 
mud, and then on a second attempt had been escorted 
by the host, Mr. Carow. 

The Carows have an old farmhouse fixed over 
comfortably, and a couple of hundred acres of land on 
the Potomac in Maryland opposite Mount Vernon, 
Virginia, an attractive place with a great view. Near 
the height of the migration—it was May 15—every 
field and thicket was full of birds. 

The bus and a line of cars soon left us, for there 
were other guides, and we stopped for gasoline. For 
the first time the Madame and I were alone, and had 
much to talk over. The road through Prince Georges 
and into Charles County is hard but curving, the 
places through which one passes are mere hamlets. 
A chewink spoke to us around every curve. Now and 
then in the distance we could see the Potomac, which 
in a general way we were following. But although 
Mount Vernon is only fifteen miles from Washington, 
we made thirty miles getting to the Carows’ from up- 
town Washington. 

As we turned off the main road we began to strike 
mud, and remembered the heavy rain of the day be- 
fore. We came upon the party a short distance inside 
the Carow gate—the cars in a long line behind the bus, 
which had run off the narrow road and sunk down to 
the hubs. It was a new bus, latest type, heaviest 
model, seating over forty. Two wheels were on the 
gravel and two were pretending that they were the 
latest thing in a motor plow. Being the last car, I 
took the bus driver and drove back three miles to 
Bryan post-office and general .store to telephone for 
“a wrecking crew,” as he called it. The driver said 
that no ordinary crane could budge the bus. Leaving 
him to guide the wrecking crew, I went back, leaving 
my car at the last place before the Carow entrance, 
and to this place I found that the other cars had backed 
so as to clear the road. I did an hour or so birding 
with the party, then wandered off through the bushes 
and finally out to the road to see what was happening 
to the bus. 
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Nothing was happening. The warm sun shone 
upon an empty bus, alone save for the frogs singing in 
a near-by swamp—a swamp not entirely unrelated to 
the fix of the bus. Nota dwelling, not a human being, 
was anywhere near. Then one of our cars that reached 
the Carow place ahead of the bus appeared with a 
committee out after the lunches. I joined F. F., who 
needed help to carry them down from the other cars. 
When I saw them I decided we had better drive my 
car in with the load as far as the bus. At the bus 
we debated my getting by, as I had so light a car. 
Instead of rushing it as I did three times later, the 
true technique for a car on a shaky terrain, I felt the 
ground with the front wheels and promptly fell off 
behind the bus. Followed then the usual business of 
carrying boards, clawing away wet sod, one pushing 
while the other backed the car, and a grand spinning 
of wheels and a sinking farther in. 

Last year, exploring for the present expedition,, 
I had to hire two outfits before I got out. This year, 
we had ‘“wreckers’”’ coming, but they didn’t come. 
Sending the lunches in by the car that was on the house 
side of the bus, we walked back and took F.’s car and 
drove again to the post-office. Here our driver ad- 
vised us that, on second call, he had learned that our 
“‘wreckers” had mistaken the call and were last heard 
of down below Fredericksburg, Va., presumably de- 
manding of one another by that time, “Where the 
h—l!’’ 

It was all in harmony with the modern psychology 
—especially in the United States: “To the rescue, 
boys. Throw in the spades and crowbars! Climb on! 
Hold fast!’ And then drive at sixty miles an hour off 
into the wrong state. 

A second outfit had been ordered, and as we waited. 
they appeared—the general superintendent, the assist- 
ant superintendent, an expert mechanic, and another 
large bus to carry the party back to Washington. 
The bus pulled in at “the last house,’”’ where the first 
bus ought to have stopped, and the high officials went 
on. By the time we had walked in, my car was slowly 
backing on to the road with all of these husky men 
rocking and pushing. Then they tried their technique 
on the bus, hoping to get it out under its own power, 
but it was useless. Emboldened by all this help in 
sight, I ran the gauntlet on the other side of the 
bus to carry the news to the party, knowing enough 
this time to use high gear and high speed. 

I made it successfully, although I cut quite a 
track. Then having carried the news in to the Carows 
and told the party where they could find transpor- 
tation, I brought some of them out as far as the bus, 
dropped them and with no load ran the bog again, 
flying over the brush the men had laid down. Having 
a reputation by this time as a bog crosser, I brought 
another car out, and the mechanic did a most artistic 
job at fifty miles an hour with the last car. So, on 
foot and on running boards, all, in high spirits, reached 
the last house, which now became the point of em- 
barkation. 

The party had had a good morning—seventy- 
seven species listed with choice things like worm- 
eating warblers seen. That was a level of ornitho- 
logical knowledge and achievement that I never have 
reached, but the tame little Tennessee warbler had 
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come to me while I was waiting at the bus, and the 
chewink had never stopped singing his love song. 
Also a male indigo bunting in full color had flown up 
in front of my car and lighted on a swaying stem, and 
other bird by-products of the morning motoring had 
been mine. 

But when the big bus was hauled out, and how it 
was accomplished, and what picturesque language was 
used to assist in the operation, and how much the bus 
company made on the day’s operations, remain tech- 
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nically in the realm of speculation, but I think I know 
about as well as if I had been there. 

Great is old Mother Nature—animate or inani- 
mate, on mountain or ocean, on boulder or swamp, 
when her creatures crawl or walk or fly, when she 
creates or when she kills, when she caresses or when 
she punishes for broken laws—but never is she so great 
or tender or human as when she speaks to man and 
tells him to press on, because her books are the books 
of God and there are many pages yet to turn. 


Visiting the Universalists at Springfield and Norwich 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


EARS ago the writer used to go out with a party 
of young people on what were then called 
“Progressive Dinners.’’ The group went from 

house to house, partaking of soup here, meat there, 
and dessert somewhere else. The gatherings were 
always especially pleasant, because they provided a 
kind of community visitation, with all of the elements 
of variety and pleasant, unexpected treats. 

The recent Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion at Springfield and the Universalist Convention of 
our Connecticut people at Norwich were a kind of pro- 
gressive feast of Universalist fellowship for the manager 
of the Publishing House, who visited them both. On 
Tuesday afternoon, May 11, Mrs. Lalone and I were 
driven to Springfield by the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
arriving in time for supper and the evening session. 
We were sorry to miss the conference of the religious 
education workers, filled as it was with well-manned 
conference groups dealing with every phase of the 
problem confronting church school workers. 

At the evening service we listened to a stirring 
address by Dr. Hornell Hart, professor of Social 
Ethics at the Hartford Theological Seminary. The 
communion service which followed was conducted by 
the Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Wallace Rose of Lynn. It was a symbolic and 
highly ritualistic affair, but it had the ring of reality 
in it. So much were the men in the service, that my 
Puritan prejudices were over-borne for the time, and I 
fcund myself carried away by the sense of the endless 
and unbroken fellowship of those who have walked 
ard those who still walk in the Christian way. 

The next morning the Rev. Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., 
' minister of our Brookline church, and the ever-faith- 
ful clerk of the Publishing House corporation, drove 
Mrs. Lalone and me over to Norwich. The sun was 
bright, the air was balmy, and the apple-trees were in 
bloom all along the route. If I were Johannes, I 
would give you a picture of the almost unbelievable 
keauty of Connecticut in the spring-time, but since it 
is best not to imitate those things which others do 
peifectly, I leave that to your imagination. 

We arrived in Norwich and found the church just 
in time to sit down at the luncheon table with our 
Cc nnecticut friends. I was surprised to find such a 
spacious dining-room in the Norwich church, for this 
little gray granite church nestles so snugly into the 
hillside on which it is built that from the outside it is 
mcst deceptive. One enters, however, to find not 
cnly a beautiful auditorium, but spacious class-rooms 


for the church school, the church office, dining-room 
and men’s lounge in the basement. After the luncheon, 
the Convention of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of Connecticut was called to order by Mrs. Lottie C. 
Hersey. The devotional service which followed was 
led by Mrs. Alice Parsons Combies. That service was 
a model service of worship—at least it was the best 
one of its kind that I have ever had the privilege of 
sitting in on. It proceeded smoothly, and with great 
dignity. It was marked by the absence of the wooden 
announcements which so often spoil our services of 
worship. 

The speakers for the afternoon were Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks of Malden, Mass., recording secretary of the 
Universalist Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, and Miss Georgene Bowen. I am sorry to report 
that I was not able to hear Miss Bowen. Mrs. Brooks 
made an unusually effective plea for “Putting Reality 
into Our Missionary Work.’ She told of her visit, 
with other members of the women’s National Board, 
to our North Carolina field. It was a revealing story 
in the clear picture it gave of our Southern folk. As 
Mrs. Brooks spoke I found myself hoping that the 
W.N. M.A. Board will send her to many places where 
she can challenge our younger church folk. I am sure 
she would stimulate greater loyalty to our missionary 
projects. 

At 4.30 in the afternoon the Connecticut State 
Convention of Universalists was called to order, and 
after the roll-call the chairman of the Convention, 
President Theodore A. Fischer, did me the very great 
courtesy of arranging a special order so that I might 
speak to the Convention and get back to Springfield, 
as I had promised, for the evening service. We left for 
Springfield at five o’clock with the gracious words of 
welcome of Mr. Edwin A. Tracy still ringing in our ears. 
We were sorry that we could not stay over for the eve- 
ning panel discussion on ‘“‘Training for Life in the 
Church.”” We should have liked to hear Stanley 
Manning, Harold Lumsden, Harold Niles, and Richard 
Bird discuss this important topic. 

Back in Springfield for the evening session of the 
Massachusetts Convention, I listened with pleasure to 
Dr. George E. Huntley of Peabody, who delivered the 
occasional sermon. Dr. Huntley, vigorous and in 
good spirits, presented the challenge of the iniquities 
of our own day. He did not mince matters. Every- 
thing, from moral laxity to the great social injustices 
of our day, he pulled out into the open and held up > 
for his audience to look at. He scored sternly the 
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pseudo-liberalisms of the times, and made a strong 
plea for a real liberalism which, while it is open- 
minded, still has the courage to stand for the great 
moral verities. Dr. Huntley said that he was a short- 
time pessimist, but a long-time optimist, and called 
his hearers to action in the spirit of Universalist tradi- 
tion, which believes in the power of men of good-will 
and the sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil. 

Following the sermon Dr. Owen Whitman Eames 
and the Rev. Robert Barber conducted the Conven- 
tion communion service. 

The business session of the Convention held 
Wednesday brought out the usual array of reports 
from auxiliary and allied organizations, and under this 
heading I had opportunity to say my word for the 
Publishing House and The Christian Leader, in spite of 
the fact that I came into the Convention late, and, 
having missed my regular turn, was given the floor at 
a later time. As this is not a report of the Convention 
—for that will be covered well by the secretary—I 
pass over the reports, except to note the significant 
fact that the treasurer’s report showed the Massa- 
chusetts Convention to be out of the red and proceed- 
ing now on a balanced budget. That is news any- 
where, any time, in a church organization. 

As a comparative stranger, visiting the Massa- 
chusetts Convention for the first time, I was impressed 
with the feeling that there was a strong current of 
healthy seriousness in that Convention. This was 
manifested particularly in the discussion both in the 
forenoon and the afternoon sessions of the program of 
the State Convention. The discussion culminated in 
a recommendation proposed by Prof. John Ratcliff 
that a committee be appointed to study and evaluate 
the program of the State Convention and its churches. 
This recommendation the Convention passed unani- 
mously. I should say that this was the most signifi- 
cant action taken by this session of the Massachu- 
setts Convention, for it has possibilities in it of great 
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good for our churches. If such a committee would 
follow the line laid down by Dr. Ratcliff in his own 
studies of the Wakefield parish, and by Max Kapp in 
his discussions on the Convention floor, I believe that 
great improvement would come to the Massachusetts 
churches. 

At two o’clock, in the afternoon session, Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, General Superintendent, spoke briefly but 
most effectively. Dr. Etz commented on the fine 
attendance at the Convention and the evidence of 
devotion to our church work that it manifests, but he 
was not content with mere pleasantries. He told 
the assembled Universalists: ‘“We are in a very serious 
Perhaps we are in a critical condition.” 
Dr. Etz then ran briefly through the projects of the 
Universalist Church, indicating the need for a much 
greater support than those projects, missionary and 
educational, are now receiving, and he left his hearers 
the significant question, ‘Do we want a program?” 
The writer feels that in inaugurating a commission to 
evaluate the program of its Convention and its 
churches, the Massachusetts people answered Dr. 
Etz’s question in the affirmative. 

Unfortunately pressure of office business made us 
leave in the middle of the afternoon, so we were not 
able to hear Professor Ratcliff’s discussion of his 
“Analysis of Parish Resources,’’ nor the two seminars, 
one on the ‘Partnership Plan,’ to be led by Mr. 
Harold M. Davis, and ‘“‘Church Financing,” which was 
led by the Rev. Charles H. Emmons. Miss Brown and 
I hurriedly packed our Publishing House material to 
catch a ride back to Boston with Dr. Etz. I was very 
sorry that we could not stay through for the banquet, 
for, among other things, all the way back I was con- 
stantly finding my mind going back to the question, 
“What is the easiest sin to commit?” and wishing that 
I might have stayed to hear Dr. William Wallace Rose 
speak at the banquet on the topic, “The Easiest Sin 
to Commit.” 


Liberalism, True and False’ 


Lawrence Clare 


OR Unitarians the word ‘freedom’ has great 
charm. It stands for something at once fas- 

- einating and daunting, shattering and creative. 
Men have died for it; yet it still remains but half un- 
derstood. In one aspect it stands for an escape from 
external bondage, from fixed creeds and the spirit of 
persecution. But it is not sufficient to envision it as a 
mere kicking against the goad. Thought, to be free, 
must be clear from certain tendencies that come from 
within—from prejudice, the distortion that comes of 
open or secret wishes; the spirit of mere reaction 
against things once trusted but found to be but broken 
reeds, and from slavishness to programs of institu- 
tional self-regard. The highest freedom is that which 
enables us to realize the divine, both in our own in- 
dividual lives and in the life of society. Before us—our 
haunting ideal—lies the Kingdom of God. To make 
that effective, something much more than negation is 


*The anniversary sermon at the Unitarian May Meetings 
in Boston. 


required. We are united in a great enterprise, the ob- 
ject of which is to acquire rich, life-giving convictions, 
and to express them in worship, fellowship, and action. 
To this our hymns and liturgies, our history and 
policy, and our very buildings bear witness. 

There are right and wrong conceptions of free- 
dom; for it may be taken to be mere license to repu- 
diate, on the one hand, or the right to search for 
treasure, on the other. License leads to an impover- 
ished outlook, and ultimate secularization—and from 
such a tendency some of our churches have undoubt- 
edly suffered; but positive freedom leads to spiritual 
wealth, and enables us to be our best selves. Dr. Joy 
did not waste words, when, in a letter of touching dig- 
nity, he wrote: ‘We have idolized freedom, we have 
cringed before false gods—agnostic science, naturalism, 
materialism, secularism. It is time we remembered, 
in this far country to which we have strayed, the 
riches of the Father’s house, that we may return again, 
and bow down before the glory of the Highest, daz-. 
zled by the mystic splendor of the life immortal which: 
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is ours.’’¢| Remember, however, that many a false god 
takes refuge under the Great Name. 

The history of science bears witness to the impor- 
tance of freedom as a way to agreement, rational 
authority, and progress. The material world is real, 
and, thinking about it, scientists to a great extent 
agree. The spiritual world and its claims are no less 
real. Thinking about them, why too may not we 
agree? As a matter of fact, the greatest thinkers— 
roughly speaking, those whose systems of thought 
take up most space in the standard histories of philos- 
ophy—are deeply concerned with exploring the mean- 
ing of the word ‘God.’ Moreover, the great masters 
of the spiritual life—think of such books as “Dham- 
mapada,” Tagore’s “Gitanjali,” the “Gospel accord- 
ing to Saint John,” or of our modern spiritual an- 
thologies—are in profound agreement, notwithstand- 
ing the different traditions and religions to which they 
owe allegiance. A science of the spirit is possible. It 
should be our chief concern—that, and the art of 
spiritual living, which is its practical application. The 
end we set before ourselves is life—the more abundant 
life of which Jesus spoke: the method, free investiga- 
tion. Our forefathers engaged in a long, deadly strug- 
gle to attain these. We, too, have had our martyrs. 

Our quest is not without its dangers. There are 
spurious forms of liberalism. Let me dwell for a 
moment or two upon some of them, since to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. 

One has been mentioned already: an intoxication 
and headiness that is really license. Men have been 
thinking about, and living, the spiritual life for 
thousands of years; surely not in vain. Convictions 
that minister to life have been won, and are worth our 
most careful study, and systems of religious discipline 
psychologically acute, and of great power, have been 
evolved. These we cannot afford to neglect. Such 
principles of religion as are of the first order of im- 
portance have been known for many a thousand years, 
and no particular country, time, or religion has a 
monopoly of them. What we most deeply need is 
not so much the discovery of new truths as a spirit of 
humble recognition and acceptance of those timeless 
truths which have always been known and acted upon 
by the few, but which ought to be known and acted 
upon by the many. Religion is not steeped in time: it 
is timeless. It deals with a restless, shifting world; 
but only in the light of the Eternal. Granted that, to 
make these timeless truths effective, we have to do 
some careful disentangling; for the good metal is 
mixed with much rubbish. Granted too, that the way 
in which these truths are expressed has often dated, 
and that we are called to express eternal truth in 
modern speech. But the truth is there, and wisdom 
will seek to find it, and humility rejoice in its dis- 
covery. So much truth there is in conservatism. Let 
us recognize it, and apply it. 

So much for the first form of spurious liberalism; 
the second is anti-institutionalism. In politics it takes 
the form of philosophical anarchy. Institutions, it 
is thought, impede liberty. But do they? Surely, if 
they are good institutions, they make it concrete. 
Tell me I am free, Lut at the same time take away from 
me all property, protection of law, possibility of school- 
ing, and the like,—and what is my liberty worth? 


Without institutions it is purely abstract. Institu- 
tions are the body of the spirit, that by means of which 
it acquires grip and effectiveness. So, if religion is not 
to be abstract and powerless, it must have its charac- 
teristic institutions, whereof the chief is the Church. 
The people who say “I believe in religion, but take no 
account of churches,’’ or who talk of “religion of the 
spirit’ as though it were not the nature of spirit to be- 
come embodied, are condemning religion to futile 
effervescence. There are thousands of Unitarians, | 
am often told, who do not attend church. Well, what 
of them? What becomes of them? How long do they 
hold on to their religion? What becomes of their chil- 
dren? The usual course is: practicing Unitarians in 
the first generation; lapsed Unitarians in the second 
generation: secularists in the third. If you believe in 
religion, it is your business and charge to make it con- 
crete. That means, support your Church. If you are 
dissatisfied with it, remember that you are part of it, 
and responsible in some measure for what it is, and do 
your best to reform it. But do not withdraw, for, in 
nine cases out of ten, that means for yourselves, or for 
your children, practical atheism. I know that many 
good people do not go to church; but ethically they 
are parasitic upon its traditions. They feed on it, 
and contribute nothing. 

That is the second of the spurious forms of lib- 
eralism, as I, at least, see them. The third is the 
spirit of everlasting discussion for discussion’s sake. 
If serious men discuss religion, it is for the purpose of 
arriving at convictions; but many who are not serious 
discuss just for the pleasure of talking; they seize hold 
of each end of an argument and shake and worry it, 
like playful puppies larking with an old shoe. Re- 
ligion, surely, is too serious a matter to trifle with just 
for the fun of the game. Let us get clear of dilet- 
tantism. It is a deadly disease, however entertaining 
its preliminary symptoms. A church is not a discus- 
sion club. Rather is it a trustee in relation to convic- 
tions vitally necessary to life, and ultimately tested 
by life. Convictions themselves, though never so ex- 
cellent, are worthless until converted into conduct. 
Perhaps, indeed, Carlyle is right when he adds, “Nay, 
properly Conviction is not possible till then; inasmuch 
as all speculation is by nature endless, formless, a vor- 
tex amid vortices. . . . Most true it is, as a wise 
man teaches us, that ‘Doubt of any sort cannot be re- 
moved except by Action.’”” In the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam are the famous lines: 


“‘Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went.” 


Whereby we may judge that the poet thought much, 
but did little. We must act upon doctrine if we are to 
know whether it be of God or not. ‘‘Christianity,” 
says Coventry Patmore, “is an experimental science.” 

The fourth spurious form of liberalism may be 
illustrated from the stage directions of Shaw’s “Man 
and Superman.” It refers to Roebuck Ramsden, “a 
Unitarian and free trader from his boyhood, and an 
evolutionist from the publication of the Origin of 
Species. Consequently he has always classed himself 
as an advanced thinker and fearlessly outspoken re- 
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former. . . . Against the wall opposite him are two 
busts on pillars: one to his left of John Bright; the 
other, to his right, of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Between 
them hang an engraved portrait of Richard Cobden; 
enlarged photographs of Martineau, Huxley, and of 
George Eliot; autotypes of allegories of Mr. G. F. 
Watts. ...” andsoon. Here isa man who obviously 
did a little thinking in his early youth, and thereafter 
remained immovably wedged in the negations and 
convictions of the barren ’90’s. The liberal of yes- 
terday is often the obstructionist of today! 

Such are some of the perils of liberalism. Many 
a religious conservative is simply a man who is re- 
- acting against these tendencies. 

The temper of true liberalism is very different. It 
is thus described by the late Lord Oxford: ‘‘It is to be 
open-minded, to struggle against preconceptions and 
hold them in due subjection, to keep open the avenues 
of intelligence free and unblocked; to take pains that 
the scales of justice are always even and fair, to wel- 
come new truths when they have proved their title, 
despite the havoc they make of old and cherished be- 
liefs’ . . . . to which I would merely add “and to 
welcome old truths too, however disturbing to the 
mere intellectual fashions of the day.” 

May I now offer a few considerations on the 
search for truth. It is well, first of all, I think, to aim 
at wisdom, not cleverness, and without prejudice 
either in favor of “‘ancient” or “‘modern.”” We may 
learn from the touching humility of Aquinas, who, 
though a Catholic, constantly referred to the Pagan 
Aristotle as “the philosopher,’ quoting his opinions 
with reverence and gratitude. We may learn too from 
his fairness. There is something to be proved; he 
states it. Objections can be raised; he states them. 
If he can meet them, he does. If not, he simply does 
his best. The objections are real ones, such as strong 
thinkers have raised—not faked objections—not 
puppets set up for the glory of knocking them down. 

There are two other Catholics from whom we may 
learn—Baron von Hiigel and Cardinal Newman. 
(There are, of course, countless others, but these are 
to our present purpose.) 

What is so immensely impressive about von 
Hiigel’s writings is his profound concentration upon 
the things that matter to the spiritual well-being of 
the individual and society. He is vividly aware of the 
needs of man’s soul. His thinking is directed to meet- 
ing those needs. All triviality, and indeed all merely 
curious speculation, are swept aside. “The world is 
suffering; it needs light; what can I do to help?” he 
seems to say. In this spirit would it not be well to ask 
of each sermon, firstly, “Is this true?’ and secondly, 
“Does this meet a need?” and if one cannot say ‘‘Yes” 
to both questions, then reject it. This would keep 
preachers to their function. 

As for Newman, what I suggest should be taken 
from him is his very clear statement on the subject of 
the nature of religious evidence. He has just been 
speaking of the unequivocal way in which physical 
nature appeals to the senses, and the advantage that 
thus accrues to science. ‘But,’ he continues, “the 
phenomena, which are the basis of morals and religion, 
have nothing of this luminous evidence. Instead of 
being obtruded upon our notice, so that we cannot 


possibly overlook them, they are dictates either of 
conscience or of faith. They are faint shadows and 
tracings, certain indeed, but delicate, fragile and al- 
most evanescent, which the mind recognizes at one time, 
not at another, discerns when it is calm, loses when it is 
in agitation. ... The phenomena . . may be 
obscured in the human mind by passion or moral 
fault or other causes.”’ Such, then, is the peculiar 
nature of the spiritually given—the data from which 
we start. Moreover, these hauntings of the spirit are 
found in some men in great strength, but in others 
hardly or not at all. Our own discernment therefore 
is to a great extent dependent upon the insight of 
others, and clarifies under their influence like a phota- 
graphic plate in its developing bath. 

A further consideration is this: we are right in de-- 
siring to be systematic, provided that we do not rush: 
into premature exclusiveness. The danger is that 
we may reject important truths because they will not 
fit into some precious scheme that we have taken to 
heart. But surely no system is entitled to be regarded 
as ultimate and infallible; rather is each one tentative.. 
Oddly shaped, untrimmed stones of fact must not be: 
neglected. The stone that the builders rejected may 
become the head of the corner. Even physical science 
is not guiltless here, as the long struggle of psychical 
research for recognition may bear witness. It had to: 
do with such disreputable, rag-tag-and-bobtail facts 
that it seemed best to take refuge in denying that they 
were facts at all. So, more definitely in the field of 
religion, it was left to William James to compel recog- 
nition of some of its queerer phenomena. These 
strange, yet, as he made us realize, very important 
things had been happening for thousands of years; 
but it was comfortable and convenient to neglect 
them. The system had no room for them. Recogni- 
tion too should be given to the multitudinous non- 
logical things—customs, rites, poetical apprehensions, 
and the like—that hold characters and societies to- 
gether. Both Church and State make much of 
specially-venerated persons, places, days, and occa- 
sions. Feast days and great national holidays are 
great stimuli to the imagination, and it is by imagina- 
tion, and the thousand forms of reverence that it in- 
spires, that commonwealths and religions are ce- 
mented. Life is bigger than logic. What is non-ra- 
tional, but poetical and splendid and stirring, enters 
into living religion at every turn. Let no man mock 
at these specially-venerated things and events. West- 
minster Abbey is not merely so many cubic feet of en- 
closed space, just like any other similar number of feet; 
Christmas Day is not just a length cut out of the uni- 
form roll of time; President and King are not just or- 
dinary human beings. These all acquire special mean- 
ing and power because of the concentration of our at- 
tention upon them. Their appeal is to the poet some- 
where to be found in every normal man and woman. 
In religion these play, I suspect, a larger part than 
does doctrine. Cleverness may turn scornfully away 
from such things; but wisdom will take account of 
them, and know their power and right use. 

In all this I have been pleading for the applica- 
tion of the scientific spirit to religion; but with one 
great difference. Science is dispassionate: to it the 
habits of earthworms are just as good subject-matter 
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as the stars of the Milky Way or the mind of Shake- 
speare. But with us it is not so. We are called to an 
intense concentration upon the values essential to 
good living. ‘“Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honorable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” 

Throughout what has been said so far, at the back 
of my mind have been the words, well-known and 
loved by us all: 


“One in the freedom of the truth.” 


The remainder of the verse may now claim our atten- 
tion: 
‘“‘One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joys of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God.” 


Take then the line: 
‘One in the joys of paths untrod.” 


We think of explorers pushing into an absolutely 
unknown country. Then we think of the Religious 
Quest, and envision it in that way. I venture to sug- 
gest that there are very few absolutely new discoveries 
likely to be made in the territory of religion. The 
addition made by one generation to the sum of re- 
ligious truth is very minute. Any classical scholar can 
point out that youth’s latest enthusiasm is often but 
the very old, newly appreciated. When I was at 
college, Nietzsche was the thinker in fashion—thanks 
to the publicity given to him by Shaw. Here was the 
very latest, fiery-hot from the furnace of thought, 
so many of us held! But turn to the “Republic” of 
Plato, and then to the ‘“‘Gorgias,” and how neatly are 
Nietzsche’s ethical and political opinions summarized 
by anticipation in the speeches of Thrasymachus and 
Callicles! Nevertheless the paths are untrodden so 
far as the individual explorer is concerned. All truth, 
however old, has to be personally appropriated. We 
have to think, feel, and live our way into it; and the 
process is thrilling in the extreme. In this sense we all 
may experience “the joys of paths untrod.” And this 
it is to enjoy “perennial youth’’—to feel ourselves 
confronted by an ever-unfolding world—to “travel 
in the realms of gold.’ Just as the experiences of 
Romeo and Juliet are new, though old as the hills, so, 
too, are these. Nor are they one whit less exhilarating 
for being the experiences of millions before us. To 
each unfolding life they present themselves as beauty, 
challenge, and adventure. It follows that the Quest 
is best thought of as an effort to realize hidden and 
neglected meanings. Jesus likened the Kingdom of 
Heaven to “treasure hid in a field,’’—that is to some- 
thing we have often walked over without realizing that 
it is there. The most important religious truths are 
like that. 

Next comes the line: 


“One in the larger thought of God.” 
Here we have to be very careful in the use of words, for 
God may be denied in words, yet affirmed in life, or 


again he may be affirmed in words, but denied in life. 
To which must be added that he is a wise man indeed 


who really knows what he believes. What one really 
believes is the body of assumptions upon which one 
habitually acts. Here it is often the spectator who 
sees most of the game. Socrates spent his time point- 
ing out to indignant citizens of Athens that they did 
not believe what they thought they believed; but did 
believe certain things—mostly surprising to them and 
shocking—that they had never heard of, or that they 
repudiated. For this genial service to the community 
the obstreperous philosopher was made to drink the 
hemlock; but he taught the world a never-to-be-for- 
gotten lesson. I fancy I know many humanists whom 
a Socrates might show to be quite impassioned theists, 
and many theists whom he might reveal as out-and- 
out atheists. In Dr. Park’s masterly piece of analysis, 
printed in The Christian Register on April 15 last, under 
the title ““What Is Humanism?”’ he speaks of one type 
of humanist as ‘one who has been taught from child- 
hood to attach to the term ‘God’ one particular con- 
cept—an arbitrary tyrant, usually pictured as an 
august, bearded personage seated on a white throne; 
he insists that the term God must mean just that 
concept and no other; and in his repudiation of that 
concept he affirms that there is no God. That is to 
say that (to him) humanism is a matter of definitions.” 
Such is the slipperiness of words. I doubt if there is 
anyone in this building who is not in sympathy with 
this protest against a particular, and dreadfully inad- 
equate, conception of God. If we consider words 
only, we quarrel; if we look to meanings, we not only 
go out amicably to dinner, but even worship, together. 
Protest against inadequate conceptions of the sacred is 
part of the normal movement of the religious soul. Ever 
such a soul is crying: “Not so! Not so! Too small! 
Too small! Too gross! Go beyond! BEYOND! 
.... On to the larger thought of God!’ So the savage 
learns to repudiate his sacred stone in order to pass on 
to what at one time was dimly suggested to him by it; 
so Socrates repudiates unseemly myths connected with 
the Olympian gods; so... . but why labor the 
obvious? This “going BEYOND” is the key to the 
history of religion. At each step one should rejoice in 
greater breadth, intensity, and power. Unfortu- 
nately, however, many a step has to be merely a re- 
coiling from previous error—as, in this case, repudia- 
tion of the all-too-human arbitrary tyrant miscalled 
God. 
We need real, not merely nominal, beliefs. And 
they should be such as legitimate our best powers. 
When we have found them, let us not keep them 
to ourselves. 
“O brooding Spirit of Wisdom and of Love. 

Whose mighty wings even now o’ershadow me; 

Absorb me in thine own immensity, 

And raise me far my finite self above! 

Purge vanity away and the weak care 

That name or fame of me should widely spread; 

And the deep wish keep burning in their stead 

Thy blissful influence afar to bear 

Or see it borne! Let no desire of ease, 

No lack of courage, faith, or love delay 

My own steps in that high thought-paven way, 

In which my soul her clear commission sees: 

Yet with an equal joy let me behold 

Thy chariot o’er that way by others roll’d.” 

(William Rowan Hamilton.) 
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The No-Foreign-War Crusade | 


Richard E. Byrd 


This address, given at a mass meeting of the Emer- 
gency Peace Campaign in Philadelphia by Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, hero of many a polar expedition, and 
a man whose services and sacrifices for his country 
command universal admiration, acquires additional 
interest from the action of the D. A. R., in condemning 
the Emergency Peace Campaign under whose auspices 
it was delivered. People are far gone in fanaticism who 
cannot stand it to have Admiral Byrd and Maude Roy- 
den talk peace. 

: The Editor. 


to keep this country out of a foreign war. The 

best way and the only certain way to keep this 
country out of a foreign war is to keep other great 
nations out of war. No matter how hard we may 
try to remain at peace, we should be very likely to be 
drawn into a general European or world conflict. The 
citizens of this country must wake up to this fact. 
It is dangerous for us to stick our heads in the sand 
where war is concerned. 

Since we have been a nation there have been two 
general European conflicts. The first occurred under 
President Madison and the second under President 
Wilson. They were both men of peace and they both, 
with the sympathy of the people, strove to keep this 
nation out of war. Both failed. And so we have been 
drawn into every general European conflict that has 
occurred since the United States became a nation. 
If there is a third general European war, we shall be 
likely to be drawn into it, and so it is of transcendent 
importance to the United States that there be no such 
war. 

I have stated this danger. In a moment I will 
explain briefly why this danger exists. First, how- 
ever, I want to bring out the vitally important point 
that it is the right of this nation (and of any other 
nation) to protest against war between any nations 
anywhere on the face of the earth, and the right also 
to follow that protest with any reasonable practical 
plan of action. It is more than a right. I claim it 
to be a solemn duty. 

The oldest and best understood law among men 
is the great law of self-preservation, which gives a man 
the right to kill if necessary to preserve his life. Cer- 
tainly, then, a nation should at least have the right 
to make a vigorous protest to quarreling nations on 
the brink of war. National self-preservation is in- 
volved. A nation should not be denied the rights and 
privileges of self-preservation that individuals for 
untold ages have possessed. 

Let’s take, for example, a group of Polar explorers 
huddled together in a small shack buried under the 
snow for the six months’ winter night. Suppose half 
the group, armed to the teeth with guns, starts a quar- 
rel that will lead to shooting. The members of the 
peaceful group, that would certainly be drawn into 
the fight with frightful consequence to themselves, 
would not only have the right to protest vigorously, 
but they would be considered fools if they did not do so. 

How about nations? They also are in effect 


ales object of this ‘““No-Foreign-War Crusade’’ is 


huddled together by the shrinking of the world be- 
cause of instant communication and very rapid trans- 
portation. And they are armed to the teeth and some 
of them are quarreling. If this quarreling brings them 
to the brink of war, no just intelligence could for a 
moment question the right of this nation, or of any 
other peaceful nation, to make a friendly but very 
vigorous and determined demand upon the quarreling 
nations that they meet at the table of arbitration for 
a settlement of differences with reason and justice 
rather than with cannon and killings. But this right 
(in spite of the Briand-Kellogg Pact) is by no means 
sufficiently recognized. 

Even if, by a near miracle, we were not drawn into 
a general foreign war, we should, as certainly as the 
night follows the day, suffer the economic depression, 
the destruction of social values, the crumbling of 
moral ideals, the political upheavals and the crash 
of civilization that would inevitably result. 

Therefore, even if one believes that we can keep 
out of a foreign war, it is still, I submit, the right of 
peaceful nations to demand that, in time of crisis, 
conciliation be substituted for war. 

Civilization was evolved through untold ages of 
struggle and self-sacrifice and suffering. The past has 
bequeathed civilization to us. It is our solemn duty 
to pass it on to the future. If we choose to destroy it, 
we shall create for the future a veritable hell on earth, 
and bring upon our heads an eternal disgrace. 

You perhaps think I am dwelling unduly upon this 
point. Butnotso. It’s the meat of the nut. Nations 
that are determined to go to war get angry and 
threatening when their right to wage an aggressive 
fight is questioned by other nations. 

This is because, generally speaking, a nation 
wants to be a free agent, and so doesn’t admit that it 
is responsible for its actions to the great family of 
nations. Nor does it recognize the fact that innocent 
peaceful nations must suffer the disastrous aftermath 
of a modern war, and therefore have the right to take 
whatever bloodless action they can to prevent that 
war. 

A nation, being an integral part of the world and 
a member of the family of nations, can no more be a 
free agent than can an individual member of a human 
family. A disaster to a great nation would affect 
the well-being of every other nation in the world. 

I should like to see a document signed by all na- 
tions acknowledging it to be not only the right but 
the duty of nations under the law of national self- 
preservation to protest and act together for peace in 
time of war crisis. To acknowledge this right would 
take away from an aggressive nation the right to be- 
come insulted when other nations try to prevent it 
from starting a war. 

There is no one formula that can end war. It 
must be attacked on a thousand fronts in order to lick 
it. There are millions of people who think that it is 
impossible to do anything about war, and so are lying 
down on the job. To let the war monster crush civi- 
lization without a struggle is a jellyfish attitude. If 
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theYnations of the world would put one-quarter as 
much effort into stopping wars as they do in preparing 
for them with ever-increasing armaments, war would 
most certainly be licked. 

Is it not high time for the great masses of the 
people of the world who suffer the disasters of war to 
rise up in righteous wrath and demand that nations 
stop their quarreling? But, in order to do that, the 
people must organize themselves so that they can 
speak effectively. 

When I started working for peace, I promised 
myself to deal only with actions or words that lead to 
action. This Crusade gives us a chance to go into 
action on one of the many battlefronts against war. 

I recently took a vote regarding a foreign war and 
found people 200 to one against such a war. I am not 
speaking of a defensive war; when a nation is attacked, 
it must fight in self-defense. The citizens of nearly all 
other nations are equally opposed to war. Why, then, 
does a peace-loving nation suddenly find itself fighting? 
It is because, when the war clouds gather, the fight 
instinct that lies deep in all of us comes to the surface, 
under the spur of the emotion aroused when the drums 
beat, the orators shout, and marching feet are heard. 
Lam afraid that even the old ladies get excited at such 
a time. Emotion replaces calm reason, and people 
get what we may call war fever. 

One object of this campaign is to prevent our 
engaging in a foreign war by giving an antidote to this 
war fever. The serum to be used is education, to be 
carried on in thousands of cities of this country. 
I believe that, through a knowledge of the truth and by 
education, we shall be far less likely than otherwise to 
be caught by the war fever, in spite of the shoutings 
of the demagogue, the propaganda of the war lords 
and the stirring sound of martial music. 

The other object of this campaign is to try to call 
a halt on the great armaments race. Airplanes, which 
I at first hoped would be instruments of good will, 
have become flying weapons of destruction, utilized 
only too often to kill the sick and women and children. 
This is now a third and enormously expensive arm of 
offensive warfare. It is inevitable that ever increasing 
armaments will do one of two things. They will even- 
tually burst into a great world conflict, or there will be 
a financial collapse that will bring about another de- 
pression that will wipe democracy from the face of the 
earth. So let us try to persuade other nations to join 
the United States in arming for defense only. 

If the individual citizens of a nation decided by 
vote whether or not that nation should go to war, I 
believe the chance of war would be very slight. The 
people of this country I believe would never vote 
for a foreign war. 

As you know, in this country war is declared by 
Congress. I recommend that the Constitution be so 
amended that the United States cannot engage in a 
foreign war unless it is voted by the citizens of the 
country. Of course, when our country is attacked, the 
President and Congress should have the power to act 
quickly. In the matter of this popular referendum I 
am speaking of a foreign war. If this country.should 
lead the way in declaring war only by popular vote, 
I believe this great move might spread to other na- 
tions of the world. The great masses of people do not 


want war, and it would be very unlikely that they 
would vote for it. 

The shrinking of the world that I have just men- 
tioned has comparatively suddenly made neighbors of 
nations, and so has made them dependent upon each 
other in many ways. It is this great interdependence 
of nations that causes us to suffer when other nations 
suffer, and-makes complete isolation for the United 
States but the dream of misguided idealists. For 
example, the whole world is our market-place. Cut 
off our foreign trade and our whole economic structure 
would be knocked into a cocked hat. Unemploy- 
ment would reach revolutionary proportions. In fact, 
unreasonable trade barriers (which, incidentally, are 
barriers to international friendship) had much to do 
with the great world depression. We are financially 
involved with other nations. We share in their cul- 
ture and literature. We profit by their medical and 
other scientific advancement. 

Weare, whether we like it or not, an integral part 
of the world, and of the human race, and we must play 
the game with the rest of the world. To avoid all re- 
sponsibility would do grave injury to ourselves and 
would be utterly unfair to the rest of the human 
race. 

But the great trouble is that this shrinking of the 
world has come too suddenly, before all nations have 
been able to develop the good neighbor attitude which 
calls for the self-control, restraint and friendliness that 
are absolutely necessary for efficient and harmonious 
trading, political and other relations, and for inter- 
national solidarity. I say this because I think it im- 
portant to diagnose the trouble if we are to provide a 
cure. 

Civilized nations are as individualistic and quar- 
relsome as sixty-two hermits suddenly brought to- 
gether to live in a village. Quarrels are inevitable 
among nations until the law of self-preservation forces 
the development of the international community spirit. 
Above all, there must be re-established faith in the 
pledged word of a nation, and there is need for haste, 
because the world is getting smaller every year and 
the nations more interdependent. 

Here is the big point. The United States is fitted 
by a combination of happy circumstances to take the 
leadership in the struggle to bring about the good 
neighbor attitude among the great family of nations. 
We have no age-old feuds, no selfish designs against 
other nations. We ask no territorial expansion; we 
desire reduction in world armaments, and our Chief 
Executive has offered the hand of friendship to every 
other nation. 

We are not yet vulnerable to attack from Europe 
by aviation, as the continental countries are. London, 
for example, is only several hours by air from Ger- 
many. We are, therefore, without that jittery fear 
which is the mother of war. No fortifications are 
needed on our border to the north, because it touches 
the land of a friendly neighbor. Incidentally, does 
this not show that unfortified national boundaries 
are possible? 

Here is another point—every American citizen who 
is listening to me tonight had ancestors in some one 
of the old countries on the other side of the ocean. 
You have relatives living in Europe or Asia or Africa. 
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Some country across the water is your mother coun- 
try. You don’t, I am perfectly certain, want to go 
over to that country to kill your relations there— 
people of your own blood. 

There has been much talk about outlawing war. 
Words cannot outlaw war. The great masses of the 


people who do not want war will have to organize 
themselves so that they can speak effectively. The 
people can lick war. In fact, if civilization is to sur- 
vive, they must lick war. It isn’t a matter of whether 
or not we want to do it. It is an absolute necessity 


_ that it be done. 


Runners Away from Life 
Albert W. Altenbern 


HAVE been increasingly impressed in the last 

dozen or more years with the fact—or the seem- 

ing fact as the case may be—that there is, ap- 
parently, a growing number of people who try to solve 
all the problems and difficulties of life by running 
away from them, or otherwise developing some inag- 
inary means of escaping what in the last analysis is 
unescapable. That I am not alone in this is witnessed, 
it seems to me, by the number of students of human 
nature who write books and articles, and give lec- 
tures, on the error and the general stupidity of trying 
to make an art of running away from what the in- 
dividual does not happen to want or, for some reason, 
wants to avoid. 

For some time I thought this was quite character- 
istically American. And much of what others had to 
say on the subject seemed to indicate the same thing. 
Not that there are no runners-away-from-life in other 
countries and nations but, simply, that America 
seemed to have a larger percentage of them than other 
sections of the world. Evidence of this was found, I 
thought, in the rapidly growing percentage of the 
total population who make, and have made, such a 
‘mess’ of things mentally, emotionally, and psycho- 
logically, as to be in the most urgent need of treatment 
of some kind. 

Then I read Cedric Belfrage’s “Away from It 
All,’”’ the sub-title of which is “‘an escapologist’s note- 
book.” In the very first paragraph of the opening 
chapter, which he pointedly calls “portrait of a man 
seeking hashish,” he says: 


Like all Englishmen on the sunny side of the social 
fence, and a large number on the rainy side, I was trained 
from the cradle to be an escapologist. 

I would define an escapologist as a person who looks 
the facts of life in the back of the neck, or by sheer force 
of imagination conjures them out of existence, or runs 
away from them. 

In all industrial countries functioning under the 
glorious profit-motive system an increasing interest is 
being taken in the sport of escapology; but England is 
an old sport-loving country, and escapology is a fine 
ripened tradition, and we easily lead the world. 


So it would seem that what I had at first thought 
had the exclusive color and flavor that we have come 
to associate with things American is, to some extent 
at any rate, characteristic of English-speaking peoples 
asa whole. We must not make the mistake, however, 
of confining this trait and tendency to them alone. 


Whether there are as many as some think who 


face life in this way—if a person whose time and effort 
is devoted to trying to run away from what he doesn’t 
want or like, can be said to face life—may be a ques- 
tion about which there can be endless debate. But 


there are enough of them, certainly, who are influ- 
enced by this false philosophy, so that the problem 
involved is deserving of the most careful consideration. 
Not only because it concerns the health and happiness 
of a rather astonishing number of individuals, but 
because the future welfare of civilization is dependent 
upon whether we do something intelligent about bring- 
ing a really dangerous trend under control; just as the 
future welfare of a large number, in some sections 
of our country, depends upon the ability of the country, 
or the government, to solve the problems of floods 
and dust-storms. 

Some of us have a great deal to say, usually of a 
very derogatory and libelous nature, about those who 
drink excessively, take various kinds of drugs and nar- 
cotics, or employ other more or less sordid means and 
methods of trying to “get away” from things they 
have persuaded themselves they can no longer bear. 
We do so because we make the mistake of thinking 
that all, or most of them, are simply fools of one kind 
or another who deserve little sympathy and no helpful 
consideration—people who ought to be shut up in 
public institutions. We criticize them, too, because 
we fail to realize and appreciate how often we, our- 
selves, try less repellent kinds of “‘dope’”’ for the same 
reason and to accomplish identically the same pur- 
pose. 

Of course, I hold no brief for dipsomaniacs and 
dope-fiends! On the other hand, however, what right 
have we to say caustic and critical things about them 
when we, in our own way, very often try just as hard 
to run away and escape from something we don’t like 
and want, as they do? A great many drunkards and 
dope-users have become what they are because, some- 
where along the way behind them, they tried—and 
thought they did find, temporarily, in liquor and drugs 
—escape from something they had concluded was un- 
bearable. Before they became aware that what they 
tried, instead of enabling them actually to escape 
anything, only blinded them for the time being, a 
hard-to-break habit had been formed. We see the 
habit (from which we may have ourselves escaped by 
good fortune alone), and in self-righteousness, be- 
cause we are not guilty on that particular score, we, 
in the language of Jesus, “say all manner of evil 
against them falsely.”’ 

We don’t see at all, many of us, that we are using 
optimistic “silver lining” platitudes, all kinds of 
worthless or even dangerous patent medicines, cheap 
movies, best selling novels, super-patriotism, cam- 
paigns against anyone enjoying anything, some 
freak’s or fraud’s idea of ancient Eastern wisdom, said- 
to-be psychology, or even some degenerate form of 
religion, in the same way and with the same wishful 
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idea in mind. If we actually knew how many who get 
a great deal of credit for being pious and holy, or 
“spiritual,” were using what they regard as religion 
simply as an escape mechanism we should be aston- 
ished, if not horrified. And if we knew how many of 
us employ something else: an abnormal interest in and 
devotion to sports; almost ceaseless activity of some 
other kind; exhausting and deadening social func- 
tions; going places and doing things, without rhyme 
or reason; and a thousand and one other things that 
might be mentioned, as ways of escape—even when 
we do not recognize them as such—we should be still 
further surprised. 

Those who cannot be left alone for even a few 
minutes, those who cannot entertain themselves in 
any way, those who must be doing something, how- 
ever foolish and detrimental, under full steam, those 
who gosome placeas fast as the old car will take them, 
only to turn around and see if they can make it back 
in less time, aren’t just idiots, as we so frequently say. 
On the contrary, very often, they are fellow runners 
away from life—escapologists—men and women of 
supposed-to-be intelligence who think, or hope, there 
is a better way to meet and cope with what life brings 
than to accept what comes and try, heroically, to make 
the best of it within the limits of the individual’s 
actual ability and strength. 

If running away from life—or trying to escape 
anything we don’t like or want—ever did anything 
other than lead to increasing futility and folly, there 
would be no reason, no excuse, for either thinking or 
speaking about it. But, because the most futile and 
foolish people in the world are those who try the 
hardest, the most desperately, to escape the unes- 
capable, there is every reason in the world for thinking 
about it. One thing is sure, if we don’t talk and: think 
about it, and achieve some success in meeting ac- 
tuality because we have done so, the present muddled 
condition of the world will increase, rather than clarify 
itself, as the most silt-laden flood waters eventually do. 

If you would grasp better than I can put it into 
words of my own why it is high time to do something 
excepting try to find a satisfactory way to escape 
what is inevitable, as life is lived here and now, read 
Maxine Davis’s new book, ‘“They Shall Not Want.” 
In it the author of “The Lost Generation” gives the 
results of her investigation of relief systems and meth- 
ods of taking care of the unemployed, in various 
countries, including her own. She shows what has 
worked and what has failed; what has been construc- 
tive and what has made a bad matter worse; what has 
proved itself over a considerable period of time and 
what is only a fine sounding theory that has never 
been subjected to the acid test of practice. 

The discouraging feature is not that many things 
have failed while only a few have succeeded to a lim- 
ited extent. That is always happening, and those who 
are wise expect it. The discouraging thing is to be 
found in the fact that in our country—the last of the 
great nations to be obliged to meet the problems of 
relief and unemployment—attempts were made to 
meet the situation when, at last, they had to be made, 
without any reference to, or actual, practical consid- 
ati of, what prolonged experience had shown else- 
where. 


That is to say, when in 1929 it became necessary 
to do something for those millions no longer able to 
maintain and support themselves, we, as a nation, be- 
gan, not by discovering what the experience of other 
nations in a similar situation had demonstrated, before 
the depression hit us full force, but by experimenting 
with many of the very things experts elsewhere had 
found were failures, or worse. We still think, Miss 
Davis points out, that relief and the problem of un- 
employment are temporary and, like our recent floods, 
will eventually subside. We deal with them on that 
basis, whereas there are not a few indications that this 
is, at best, a long-time affair and may, even, be per- 
manent to some degree. 

We do this not because we are “dumb,” not be- 
cause we do not have intelligence enough to know that 
what has proved fundamentally defective elsewhere 
cannot succeed here simply because it is being tried by 
Americans, but because, as Mr. Belfrage says, we are 
more interested in looking facts in the back of the neck 
than we are in meeting them face to face. We still 
want to solve our difficult, disagreeable, terrifying 
problems not by meeting them in open battle with 
whatever strength of mind and hand we may have, but 
by turning our backs on them, by trying to conjure 
them out of existence through the use of uncontrolled 
and undisciplined imagination; or by running away 
from them. 

A large percentage of the problems that so often 
stagger us now and fill us with despair, are ours not be- 
cause they cannot be solved, as we sometimes think, 
but because through the centuries so many have done 
exactly what we in our way and in our day are still 
doing, i. e., tried to meet a particular situation by 
taking to their heels, or finding something to hide be- 
hind. And we still want to dispose of what makes so 
much of life for us miserable and almost impossible 
by turning our backs on reality and actuality and by 
accepting in its place some pleasant appearing, sooth- 
ing illusion which, like the wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
will destroy us when the time comes. How else can 
you explain the fact, for instance, that we have so 
many great public institutions of different kinds, for 
taking care of the victims of society’s senseless actions 
—institutions that cost millions to maintain and keep 
on costing more every year—while we go on insisting 
on preserving the program and the practices that 
make those institutions essential? Can we say it is 
because we are afraid some powerful individuals or 
groups will be offended if we take a different stand, 
and attempt to “get even?’ Do we not dare to try 
to find our way out of our difficulties through giving 
painstaking thought to fundamental principles and 
their implications? At the bottom aren’t we guilty 
of refusing to face the facts, both because they are un- 
pleasant and because we are not enthusiastic about 
doing what a frank look at those facts will show us 
must be done? 

The trouble with all this business of trying to run 
away from life—trying to make an art of doing so— ~ 
is that when you have run as far as you can go, when. 
you have reached the end of your rope and your wits, 
too, your problem, like your shadow, or like the old 
man from the sea, is still with you. You haven’t 
succeeded in leaving it behind at all! You may have 
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thought from time to time that you did, that you had 
run away from it entirely, but that was only because 
you refused to turn around and see that it was still 
as near as your own hands and feet. Johan Bojer in 
his newest novel, ‘““By Day and By Night,” has a 
single, brief, illuminating sentence which shows how 
impossible it is to run away. “But during the night 
he was alone—with the silence and with Leif Sund.”’ 

The purpose of religion, as I see it, one of its pur- 
poses certainly, is to persuade people in any way at 
all possible to use the energy and effort wasted in run- 
ning away to face the issue, whatever it may be, and 
fight it out as those who acquit themselves like men. 
It does not attempt to guarantee, as Jesus did not 
either, that the individual shall be able to escape any- 
thing that is an inevitable part of the average person’s 
life. But it does assure us that those who face the 
facts and attempt to deal with them with common 
sense and good judgment, not only help themselves 
—even though they may fail far oftener than they 
succeed—but to some extent become the world’s bene- 
factors as well, for the reason that they are accepters 
of and actors on the ancient advice, “This do and thou 
shalt live.” If Jesus were to come back into our world, 
while there is much that would baffle him, no doubt, 
there is one thing I feel sure he would do, and that is 
to ask us the pathetic question he asked long ago: 
“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not that which I 
say?” 

But running away from life is not a matter limited 
to our activities as a part of society. It comes with 
the proverbial bang into the realm of the purely per- 
sonal as well. One of the first things a psychologist 
or a psychiatrist tries to do, as he makes an effort to 
help those who consult him, is to find out what the 
person is concealing from himself as well as from 
others—the thing he will not face. Not that the psy- 
chologist derives some morbid pleasure, or satisfies 
some abnormal curiosity, from prying into the affairs 
of another; but because he knows he will be able to do 
little, if anything, until he knows at least something 
about what the individual refuses to face—about the 
thing from which he has tried to escape by jamming it 
down into the so-called sub-conscious and sitting on 
the lid. 

Said Macbeth, after the murder that had been 
planned and carried out to make him king had not only 
poisoned his own life but brought his wife to a state 
that is worse than death: 


How does your patient, doctor? 
Not so sick, my lord 
As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies 
That keep her from her rest. 
Cure her of that... . 
Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. 


Which, being interpreted in the light of what I have 
been saying, means that the time inevitably comes, no 
matter how fast we have been able to run away for a 
while, when we must face the problem, squarely, and 
fight, not only for survival but for sanity. 

I do not know what the figures are and it may be 
that no reliable statistician has attempted an estimate, 
but I wonder, sometimes, if about ninety percent of 
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those for whom life is a salt that has lost its savor are 
not in that condition, a condition of misery and tor- 
ment, because, in a large measure, life for them is a 
long, tragic, futile effort to escape the unescapable— 
to run away from the unhappy and the undesirable, 
the unavoidable. A good many people are disap- 
pointed with religion for no other reason than because 
they have not been able to make whatever brand of it 
they have tried—if they actually have tried it—a more 
or less magical means of escaping what they do not 
want to face and fight. I do not say that religion does 
not help us, in legitimate ways, partially to “escape” 
things by making us more equal to meeting them 
properly. But to regard it as a magical means by 
which all the undesirable can be avoided is one of 
the most tragic mistakes men have ever made. 

If you have read Lin Yutang’s “‘most civilized’’ 
book of our time, according to the publishers, “(My 
Country and My People’’—a book about the return of 
a Harvard-educated Chinese to the paganism of his 
forefathers, after having been a Christian—you must 
have felt, as I did, that there was something we could 
well learn from “the heathen Chinese,” and that is to 
seek the joy and satisfaction (that doesn’t turn to dust 
and ashes) in the simple things of life. To accept what 
life brings not as a punishment, not as a burden we 
ought not to be asked to bear, but as something that 
in some measure comes to all; and, in spite of all per- 
sonal injuries and griefs, to make the best of it. 

It may be that in the philosophy of LinYutang’s 
ancestors, which is Confucianism, there is much to be 
desired. I am willing to concede as much. But on one 
point at least they most certainly were on the right 
track; and that is that those who try the hardest to run 
away from what, in life, they do not like or want, not 
only enjoy it the least, but have nothing but futility 
and folly to pass on to those who come after them. 

Hamlin Garland summed up very well what I 
have been attempting to say, although he probably 
did not think about the mistaken art of trying to run 
away from life as we have been thinking about it, 
when he wrote: 


Do you fear the force of the wind, 
The slash of the rain? 

Go face them and fight them, 
Be savage again. 

Go hungry and cold like the wolf. 

’ Go wade like the crane; 

The palms of your hands will thicken, 
The skin of your cheek will tan, 

You’ll grow ragged and swarthy and weary, 
But you'll walk like a man! 


Jesus was able to say “I have overcome the 
world” not, it seems to me, because he had found the 
one and only way to escape the unescapable, but be- 
cause he met life as he found it, faced it as it was, 
however ugly that may have been, and gave so heroic 
an account of himself in the battles he put up against 
the unworthy and the undesirable—-the things that 
drag men down and keep them out of the kingdom 
of God. 

If we would follow him in any true sense we must 
face the facts, no matter how hard doing so may be, 
and then proceed as an ipteliwent consideration of 
those facts shows us wy HAN Scho OF ay 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Max A. Kapp 


Tuesday, June 1 


O world invisible, we view Thee, 
O world intangible, we touch Thee, 
O world unknowable, we know Thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch Thee. 
Francis Thompson. 


Human consciousness is persistently haunted by a sense of 
Something More, as if there were a range of realities lying just 
beyond the routine traffic of the ordinary. In youth, we are 
exalted by the unutterable experiences of meeting life fresh and 
unstained, with emotions sensitive and responsive. In years of 
maturity, the exaltation seems to ‘‘fade away into the light of 
common day,” and often it is lost forever. But in all ages, there 
have been people who have rediscovered the experiences of 
spiritual expansion and the furtherance of life. Living in the 
midst of circumstances grown too familiar, they have neverthe- 
less become aware of a realm of reality on a higher level than that 
revealed through the senses. A door seems to open, admitting a 
larger understanding, a renewing power, a Great Companion. 


“A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breasts 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again.” 


Whatever we may think of the Mystic Way, there is testimony 
that the inrush of God unifies life on a new height. The quest for 
the living, acute and intense experience of religion leads beyond 
self-deception and self-congratulation into a profound self-dis- 
covery. And there is always a window at the deepest extreme 
which looks out upon the Infinite from whence the Light has 
always come. 


Prayer: O Thou Eternal One, flow through my spirit and 
make me whole! Bind the fragments of my living into an un- 
broken communion with Thee. Release me from fears that defeat 
and prides that constrain; help me to that strength in repose 
which is born of the faith which trusts Thy everlasting goodness. 
Amen. ; 


Wednesday, June 2 


“Tt is a shallow mind which can see to the bottom of its own 
beliefs, and is conscious of nothing but what it can measure 
in evidence and state in words.”” (Martineau.) 


We fall into an easy conviction that the world of appearances 
is the real world and the whole world. When the mind perceives 
a long-standing evil, fortified by the collective sinning of gen- 
erations, we are prone to conclude that we have confronted 
something permanent, unalterable, ultimate. We may frame a 
little philosophy about it and think that our beliefs are based 
upon ‘‘things as they are.”’ 

The words of Martineau rebuke us for having shallow minds 
which see to the bottom of our beliefs. There are temporal and 
spiritual estimates of things, he said, and their answers are never 
the same. He reminded us of the implicit faiths folded up in the 
interior reason. His insight was that there is an unseen, inner, 
spiritual universe—an eternal mora! order. Call it the soul’s 
vision of what ought to be. Rufus Jones speaks of times when 
“life vastly overflows all that can be said about it.’”’ 

We are immersed in a time of hard, little, beliefs, when people 
boast how scant their faith is. Those who have broken through 
the crusts of self-centered skepticism know that there are green 
pastures and cool mountains beyond—and beyond them the 
brooding mystery of the Divine. The very hungers of the reason 
reject the casual, mechanical appearances of things, and thrust 
toward ‘‘the assurance of things hoped for.” 


Prayer: O Thou Luminous One, bear Thy strange light 
into my heart and shame its secret dwellers with the radiance of 
Thy love! Lift me out of the feebleness of doubt, O God, and set 
my feet upon the path that leads to the Magnificent City. Amen. 


Thursday, June 3 


“T am as certain as that I live that nothing is so near to me 
as God. God is nearer to me than I am to myself.” (Meister 
Eckhart.) - 


In our effort to think straight in religion, we have created as 
binding chains as ever did the learned doctors of past ages. Our 
minds are pressed into moulds, and our religion is often stand- 
ardized. It becomes secondary, tertiary, and then inconse- 
quential, because it is not primary. Our religion is alive, how- 
ever, only so long as it flows from the center of personal conscious- 
ness and has the pulse and thrill of personal experience. For 
how many of us is religion this: ‘‘the immediate awareness of re- 
lation with God, the direct and intimate consciousness of the 
Divine Presence?” The men and women who have given re- 
ligion its deepest revelations have been people moved by an in- 
dubitable inspiration. They were “‘persons who have been face 
to face with God, who have heard His voice and felt His pres- 
ence.”” Even the most prosaic among us recognize the difference 
between wordy prayers and customary petitions when compared 
with sacred moments of vital communion with God. 

We must not suppose that the cultivation of personal re- 
ligious fellowship means making oneself a fugitive from the de- 
mands of the world. The mystics have been among the great 
changers of life; they have shifted the levels of existence for the 
race. ‘‘They have been able to render these services because they 
felt themselves allied inwardly with a larger personal Power than 
themselves, and they have been aware that they were in im- 
mediate correspondence with Some One—a Holy Spirit—a Great 
Companion—who was working with them and through them.” 
(Rufus Jones.) 


Prayer: O Light unfading, Love unfailing, Thou hearest 
ere we speak and answerest before we call; awaken our dull 
spirits to be with Thee face to face. Show us that not every vi- 
sion fades, and that these little, infinite human souls have yet a 
higher life. Oh, make us wise with the wisdom of prayer, and 
grant us a listening and obedient will. Amen. (Joseph Fort 
Newton—‘‘Aliar Stairs.’’) 


Friday, June 4 


“Tt is not the critic; but the lover, who can know the real 
contents and scale of human life; and that interior estimate, as it 
is the truer, is always the higher; the closest look becomes the 
gentlest too.” (Martineau.) 


May not our private worship be a delusion? May it not be 
that all our experiences of the Divine are simply emotions to 
which we have attached extraordinary significance? Is there 
any objective fact that we can call God who is a Power invading 
our lives with strange uprushes of insight and freedom? This 
may be a “curious question’ against which Thomas a Kempis 
warned all those who desired to learn of Love of Solitude and Si- 
lence. But it need not be a frightening question. Religion may 
start in very selfish desires, and it may proceed with very unclear 
methods. But the religious life transforms the ends one seeks, 
and the quest demands that the worshiper relinquish his self- 
sufficiency and reach out to what is beyond. It is that Beyond 
which is an objective fact that must be dealt with. 

To contemplate the Beyond—to sense the Something More 
so clearly that comparison with the actual is painful—is an experi- 
ence which can come through mora! crisis, esthetic ecstasy, or 
mystic inspiration. The thing to notice is that ‘the more deeply 
one loves and admires an object, the nearer one is to contem- 
plative objectivity. By the enthusiastic and affectionate giving 
of the self to the object . . . . the acme is reached.” (W. M. 
Horton.) . 

When private worship impels one to compare ‘“‘what is” 
with ‘“‘what ought to be,’’ we begin to see that religion has an 
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object beyond the feeling of the worshiper. 
most tenderly will know most graciously. 


And he who loves 


Prayer: O Thou tireless Comrade of our Spirits, go Thou 
with us through this day and uphold us by the sense of Thy 
presence. Teach us to listen for the low, sweet whispers of Thy 
voice above the din and clamor of the hour. Refresh us with the 
joyous water of renewal when we are dispirited and worn. Steady 
us in our friendship with the things that are most excellent. 
Amen. 


Saturday, June 5 


Out of the Vastness that is God 
I summon the power to heal me. . 
Cale Young Rice. 


It is the repeated experience of the mystic to have the sense 
of being invaded or illumined by tides of energy or insight from 
beyond the margin of his own personality. There is something 
in his God-consciousness which transcends in its content anything 
that he can lay claim to as an ordinary possession. Intimate 
as are the relations between the soul and God, we must not 
make the grave error of thinking that the soul generates God. 
It is a serious mistake to believe that God depends upon the 
moods and attitudes of people. God is. Spiritual laws are. 
Man can recognize, understand, and obey. But to confuse the 
Kingdom of God with our states of mind is to misread completely 
what Jesus meant in saying ‘‘The Kingdom of God is within you.”’ 
God is beyond. But God is experienced within. 

“There is some co-relation between these inward experiences 
and the Eternal nature of things,’ says Rufus Jones. ‘“‘Life is 
always raised to new levels, and receives a new dynamic quality 
whenever God becomes real in personal and social experience.” 

We have relied too much upon a loose-held conception of 
God as dwelling entirely within us. We need to become aware of 
the “vastness of God,” to whom we must call for the power to 
heal us. 

Prayer: For the intimations of Thy Will, we thank Thee, 
O God; whether we feel Thy discipline in suffering, or in dis- 
covery, or in appreciation of unexpected beauty, help us to grow 
in spirit and in grace. Amen. 


Sunday, June 6 


Away, the great life calls; I leave 
For Beauty, beauty’s rarest flower; 
For Truth, the lips that ne’er deceive; 
For Love, I leave love’s haunted bower. 
BA EAs 


The power to renounce is a mark of the mature religious 
personality. We are struck by the fact that the great saints, 
both of the past and of the present, were people who could scourge 
the passions, mortify the flesh and crucify self. It was no idle 
arrangement of words when Jesus said, “Let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross and follow me!’ Gandhi, Schweitzer and 
Kagawa are all men of renunciation. They have given up one 
world in order to possess another. They deny themselves, in 
order to enrich themselves with the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
There are others, humble and nameless, who have consciously 
given up the world in order to live near where the ascetics of a 
by-gone day strove to live. We shudder at their austerities; we 
are revolted by their naked severity in flogging the body in order 
to benefit the soul. We know they were wrong in thinking holi- 
ness was only associated with misery. But let us not forget that 
the ascetics were men of tremendous power—a power which we 
plainly lack. They succeeded where we are failing. It is not 
asceticism of the brutal, dehumanizing kind that we need. But 
we do need the conviction which lies behind asceticism. The 
ancient mystics met the great lunge of God earthward with a 
mighty thrust of the adventurous soul upward. They were giving 
all for all, which is the condition of every great and serious bus- 


. 


iness. 


Prayer. O God of the Great Adventure, touch our souls 
with the strange and thrilling language of understanding, and 


kindle us to self-surrender and dedication. Shame us for the 
littleness we give to the Vision Splendid; steel us to the demands 
of our exacting day. Amen. 

* * ck 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST, CONVENTION 
Leroy W. Coons 


HREE days of the present month, May 11, 12, and 13, were 
given by the three organizations of our state work to their 
annual meetings, held this year in the Church of the Unity, 
Springfield, Dr. Owen Whitman Eames minister. The 
number attending was not at any time as large as last year. 
This is readily explained by the location of the entertaining 
church. Nearly three-fourths of the Universalist churches of 
Massachusetts are found in the eastern half of the state. There 
were about one hundred present on Tuesday, the day of the state 
Sunday School Association. Wednesday called out about one 
hundred and fifty for the meeting of the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society, and Thursday, the day of the Convention of 
the churches, saw the number rise to nearly two hundred. 

The weather, up to the very closing hour on Thursday eve- 
ning, was delightful. Springfield is a most attractive city, and 
the Church of the Unity has not only a splendid location, but is, 
in itself, finely equipped for the work of a modern church, while 
its auditorium and chancel suggest the central purpose of a church, 
the purpose of worship. 


The Sunday School Association 


The account of the Sunday School Association which fol- 
lows is from Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, State Supervisor. 

The convention was opened by the president, the Rev. Max 
A. Kapp, who has faithfully served the association for four years. 
The business was transacted in the morning. The new officers 
elected were: President, the Rev. Douglas H. Robbins of Lowell; 
vice-president, the Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of Salem; secretary, 
Mrs. Lawrence F. Asplind of Wakefield; treasurer, Robert M. 
Needham of Arlington; directors, Mrs. Vera Goodwin of Fitch- 
burg and Mrs. William Lewis of Westford. 

Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain of Medford, in her annua! report 
as state supervisor, urged the establishing of more summer church 
vacation schools, more adult and parent co-operation and teacher 
training. A total of forty-seven schools co-operated in aiding 
Universalist work in Japan during the year through the General 
Sunday School Association. The Association has promoted in- 
stitutes and helped in workers’ conferences in many of the schools. 

A good handwork exhibit was displayed in the parish house. 

The afternoon session was opened with an inspirational ad- 
dress by the Rev. Dorothy T. Spoerl, who told of three ways of 
opening the doors of understanding—through study, experiment, 
and through science. 

There were departmental conferences led by Prof. Edna 
Baxter from Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Ruth Pullman, Salem; Miss 
Alice Harrison, Lynn; the Rev. Stanley Manning, Hartford; 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, Boston; and the Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
Waltham. The conferences were followed by an open forum. 

The worship service in the evening conducted by Mr. Kapp 
and Dr. William Wallace Rose was a very beautiful symbolical 
communion service of consecration. 

Dr. Hornell Hart, professor of Social Ethics at Hartford 
Theological Seminary, delivered the principal address, urging 
our people to put the spirit of brotherhood into practice. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society 


Mrs. H. B. Copeland of Malden, district director for the sixth 
district, gives the following story of Wednesday: 

In the beautiful auditorium of the Church of the Unity, 
Springfield, the fifty-second annual Convention of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts was called to 
order by the president, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Wednesday, May 
12, at ten a.m. 

Following the reading of the official call by the recording sec- 
retary, Miss Ruth Drowne, Mrs. Sidney J. Willis led the service 
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of worship and song, with Mrs. Howard King, soloist, rendering 
“Spirit of God.’’ A very kindly feeling of hospitality was ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Harold L. Sullivan from the Women’s Alliance 
of the Springfield church. 

The appointment of sessional committees by the president 
was followed by the annual reports of the secretary, treasurer, 
auditor, departmental chairmen, committee on nominations, and 
the president’s message. 

Mrs. George H. Ball impressed her audience with the 
privilege of being a giver of gifts, by pledging financial support 
to Field Work and North Carolina Work. The response was 
generous, raising $487. 

The morning session closed following the memoria! service, 
conducted by Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman, assisted by the soloist, 
Mrs. King. 

Reconvening at two in the afternoon, Dr. Eames, pastor of 
the church, offered prayer. 

Next came reports of committees on credentials, balloting, 
business, resolutions, and elections. 

For the third year the awarding of the membership banner 
was made to the circle gaining by percentage the largest number 
of new members, the Medford Mission Circle, which doubled its 
membership, being the recipient. 

The Convention was honored to have as the speaker of the 
afternoon Mrs. Irving L. Walker, president of the W. N. M. A., 
whose topic, “Shall We Build the Universalist Church or Bury 
It?” brought a challenge to the delegates. 

The candlelight service, in which Mrs. Walker, state officers 
and representatives of local Mission Circles pledged their support 
and loyalty to the high ideals of missionary work, was colorful 
and impressive. 

Action was then taken on the minutes of the day and with a 
closing hymn and the missionary benediction, the Convention 
adjourned. 


The State Convention 


This was the seventy-eighth annual session of the Conven- 
tion. The committee on elections reported eight officers, forty- 
eight ministers, two licentiates, and eighty-eight accredited 
delegates. The Convention was honored by the presence of the 
new manager of the Publishing House, the Rev. Emerson H. 
Lalone, and the General Superintendent, Dr. Etz. By a special 
order, the General Superintendent addressed the group at two 
p.m. on Thursday. The message of the head of our denomina- 
tional enterprise was a challenging word, appealing for a deeper 
faith in our religion, and for a larger loyalty to the cause we 
represent. 

The president, J. Theodore Whitney of Wakefield, called 
the Convention to order at 7.15 on Wednesday evening. After 
the reading of the official call, the sessional committees were 
announced as follows: Official reports, recommendations and 
resolutions: Robert F. Needham, chairman, Mrs. Harold C. 
Hamilton, Carl A. Hempel, Dr. U. S. Milburn, the Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman, the Rey. John M. Ratcliff, the Rev. Robert M. 
Rice; Nominations: the Rev. Otto S. Raspe, chairman, Walter 
S. Kelley, Dr. George E. Leighton, the Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, 
Mrs. Carol T. Restall; Elections: the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, chair- 
man, Miss Marion Holland, the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr.; 
auditors (Finance Committee): J. Theodore Whitney, Ernest W. 
Davis, George A. Upton; Religious Services: Dr. Eames and Dr. 
Coons. 

Dr. Eames had charge of the evening worship hour, reading 
the lessons from the scriptures, and offering the prayer. The 
Convention sermon was given by Dr. George E. Huntley of 
Peabody. This message from Dr. Huntley will appear in a 
later issue of The Christian Leader. 

The offering for the Ministerial Relief Fund amounted to 
$53.30. Last year at Foxboro the Relief Fund received $64.76, 
and at Lowell, two years ago, $58.31. Dr. Eames was assisted 
in administering the communion by the Rev. Robert H. Barber, 
pastor of the Second Universalist Church of Springfield. 

A beautiful devotional service on Thursday morning was con- 


ducted by the Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of Orange. Beginning at 
9.20 a. m., the first hour was given to statements from eight 
allied and auxiliary organizations: from Bethany Union, the re- 
port of Frank A. Dewick, president of Bethany Union, was read 
by the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk; from the Doolittle Home, by its presi- 
dent, Dr. I. V. Lobdell; from the Clara Barton Camp fcr Dia- 
betic children, by Mrs. Alice E. Taylor, read by Miss Kirk; from 
Dean Academy by the headmaster, Earle S. Wallace; from Tufts 
College School of Religion by Dean Skinner; from the Publishing 
House and The Christian Leader by the manager, Mr. Lalone; 
from the Universalist Historical Society, by Hosea Starr Ballou, 
read by Dr. Coons; and from the Y. P. C. U. by the state presi- 
deitn, Everett P. Merrow, Jr., presented by the secretary of the 
Convention. 

The Rev. Edgar R. Walker, chairman of the Committee on 
Fellowship, reported that at present there are 113 ministers in 
the fellowship of the Massachusetts Convention. Licentiates 
number fourteen. During the year death has taken four of our 
ministers, the Rev. William F. Dusseault, Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, 
the Rev. Francis W. Sprague, and Dr. Robert N. Ward. 

Following the report of Dr. Coons, as superintendent of 
churches, the treasurer, Mr. Bicknell, read his report. The 
operating income for the year has been $28,813,36. The operat- 
ing epxenses for the same period have been $23,459.98, leaving a 
balance of $353.38. The Convention was thrilled to have the 
treasurer say that, for the first time in eight years, our state body 
has gone out of the red and into the black. This condition will 
be greatly improved, too, in the new year, if the local parishes 
will do their part in restoring the total of payments to the Con- 
vention from $3,291.58, received in 1936-37, to the amount usually 
received before the depression, when the amount was about 
$7,000 per year. 

The trust funds in the care of the Convention at present 
amount to $344,733.08, and the total of the general funds is 
$190,555.73. 

Operative and constructive plans for the new year were pre- 
sented by the Committee on Official Reports. These were of- 
fered by Robert F. Needham, chairman of the Committee on 
Official Business. Among the most important items of this 
rather extended list of proposals and plans are: 

That in the coming year four issues of a news and instruction 
sheet, for free distribution, be put out. 

That in the next year two district meetings be held, one in 
the eastern part of the state, the other in the central part, these 
meetings to be genuine conferences upon our organized work. 

That the matter of changing the final day of this Convention 
to Saturday be considered by the Executive Board. 

That our churches take a special collection for the Minis- 
teria] Relief Fund on, say, All Souls Sunday. 

That we secure the services of a Jayman who can do such 
executive and field work as will strengthen the local men’s clubs, 
create more of them, and co-ordinate all into a helpful auxiliary 
of the Universalist Church. 

That we co-operate with the Young People’s Christian Union 
in appropriate exercises at the grave of John Murray in Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, on Sunday, June 6, 1937. 

That a State Commission on Temperance be set up, such 
commission to promote instruction in the matter of the physical 
and social results from use of beverage alcohol. 

That a representative be sent to the Unitarian Laymen’s 
Conference at the Isles of Shoals. 

Other recommendations adopted are: 

That a committee be appointed to study possible develop- 
ments in the program of the State Convention. 


That an appropriation be made toward the expenses of three ~ 


representatives who will attend the L. I. B. Conference in Ox- 
ford, Engalnd. 

Officers elected are: J. Theodore Whitney, president; Dr. 
I. V. Lobdell, vice-president; Dr. L. W. Coons, secretary; A. 
Ingham Bicknell, treasurer; trustees for three years, Walter E. 
Mitchell and the Rev. Gilbert A. Potter; Committee on Fellow- 
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ship for three years, F. Ellwood Smith and Robert A. Dickson; 
trustees of the Publishing House for three years, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Arthur E. Mason, Ernest C. Jones, and the Rev. W. B. 
Lovejoy; preacher of the occasional sermon, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, 
with the Rev. Wallace G. Fiske as alternate preacher. 

The business of the Convention being completed by four 
p. m., the next hour was taken up by three seminars. Harold M. 
Davis of Nashua, N. H., spoke to the laymen on the Partnership 
Plan of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. The Rev. C. H. Em- 
mons, financial representative of the General Convention, ad- 
dressed his group on Church Financing; and Dr. Skinner con- 
ducted his seminar on the Church and the Social Problem. 

At 6.30 p.m. one hundred and fifty persons gathered in Hotel 
Kimball for the closing meeting and banquet. Grace was spoken 
by Rev. E. V. Stevens. Dr. Bissell filled the requirements of a 
toastmaster to the enjoyment of everyone. Miss Kirk, as presi- 
dent of the W. U. M.S., presented the first of two speakers, Miss 
Georgene E. Bowen, whose topic was ‘‘Understanding the Jap- 
anese.’’ Dr. Rose of Lynn gave the final address upon ‘‘The Easiest 


Sin to Commit.” 
* * * 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Harry Adams Hersey 


HE 105th annual sessions of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention were held in the Norwich Universalist church, 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 12 and 13, 1987. The weather 
was highly favorable and the attendance good. In addition to 
unofficial attendants there were seventy-one persons reported by 
the committee on elections, as follows: sixty-two delegates, 
twelve Connecticut ministers, three visiting ministers, one mis- 
sionary, six state officers (thirteen persons counted twice). 

The Convention was honored by the presence of Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, General Superintendent, the Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
manager of the Universalist Publishing House, and the Rev. 
Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., clerk of the Publishing House. Mr. Leavitt 
opened the convention with prayer, and Dr. Etz and Mr. Lalone 
addressed the Convention in the interests of the church, the 
Publishing House and The Christian Leader. 

Reports from the churches in the state were made from the 
floor by representatives from each parish. These reports showed 
that the Connecticut churches are active and in good health, and 
that in some instances a decided advance is being made. (Hart- 
ford reported a cash balance in the treasury and the addition of 
twenty-four new families.) The Executive Board made an an- 
nual report to the effect that at its four meetings all matters re- 
ferred to it by the 104th Convention had been acted upon and 
that all appropriations recommended by the Convention had been 
made, in addition to an appropriation of one hundred dollars 
towards the expenses of a Connecticut representative at the In- 
ternational Council of Liberal Youth, to be held in Oxford, Eng- 
land, this summer. 

The committee on laymen’s work reported that the members 
had visited the men in several parishes and had successfully car- 
ried out plans for a fine meeting of laymen at the annual Mid- 
Year Conference, last November. 

The committee on radio broadcasts, from station WICC 
(Bridgeport and New Haven), reported that a number of broad- 
easts had been given despite frequent, but necessary, interrup- 
tions and changes in the schedule. The services were conducted 
by the Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, assisted by the Rev. 
Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford. Mr. Niles reported that a con- 
siderable number of favorable reactions had been received during 
the year. 

The reports of the committees on world peace, young people’s 
work and religious education were received. 

The Fellowship Committee reported that there are fifteen 
clergymen holding Connecticut fellowship. 

The treasurer’s annual report showed all bills paid and a 
substantial balance on hand. 

The committee on resolutions, the Rev. Delmar E. Trout, 


chairman, reported nine resolutions, by title as follows: Thanks 
to the people of the Norwich church; thanks to the speakers; 
memorial resolution for Universalists recently deceased; radio 
broadcasting; appreciation of officers; Connecticut Council of 
Churches; greetings to International Council of Liberal Youth; 
support of summer institutes, missions. 

The committee on recommendations reported through the 
chairman, Mr. Niles, by title as follows: World peace and In- 
stitute of World Affairs; laymen’s work; statewide exchange of 
pulpits; ministerial relief offering; Christian Leader; adult advance, 
Senexet conference; summer institutes and conventions; min- 
isters’ expenses to General Convention (by local churches with 
possible state assistance); united Protestant conventions; ap- 
pointment of a committee on publicity; removal of the ten-year 
limit on ministerial pension service fund. 

The recommendation on “united Protestant conventions” 
was occasioned by the fact that the Connecticut Council of 
Churches and Religious Education is making plans to have most 
of the Protestant denominations in the state hold their annual 
conventions at the same time and place each year, in October. 
Each denomination will have ample time for its own sessions and 
functions, but there will be, in two days of sessions, certain large 
interdenominational meetings where the best speakers available 
will be heard, and where Protestantism will present a “united 
front’”’ and be represented by numbers sufficiently large to make 
“front page.’’ The first of such conventions will be held in New 
Haven, the second week in October, and will be of a tentative 
nature. The Connecticut Universalists have not changed the 
date of their annual convention, but will, in all probability, meet 
with the other denominations in October, instead of having a 
separate mid-year conference in November. 

The treasurer reported a recent bequest of one thousand 
dollars from the estate of Mrs. Sarah E. Woodworth of Norwich, 
and of two thousand dollars to be held in trust for the Norwich 
society. 

The secretary was asked to send letters of greeting to two of 
the oldest living Universalists, one of them for many years active 
in Connecticut Universalism, and the other intimately connected 
with it—Luman L. Hubbell, formerly of Danbury, and Dr. 
Henry Nehemiah Dodge of New Jersey. The secretary was also 
asked to send letters of greeting and good wishes to the three 
theological students from Connecticut, now in Crane and St. 
Lawrence theological courses. Appreciation was expressed to 
Edwin A. Tracy, now serving for the thirtieth year on the Execu- 
tive Board. 

The secretary cast the vote of the Convention for the fol- 
iowing officials and the place of the next sessions: President, 
Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, New Haven; vice-president, the Rev. 
Delmar FE. Trout, Meriden; secretary, the Rev. Harry Adams 
Hersey, Danbury; treasurer, Herbert E. Belden, Hartford; trus- 
tee for three years, Edwin Avery Tracy, Norwich; trustee of 
Universalist Publishing House, Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 
Preacher of the occasional sermon, 1938, the Rey. Frank S. Gred- 
ler, New London (alternate, Mr. Trout). Fellowship Committee, 
the Rev. Stanley Manning, the Rey. Clifford D. Newton, Ezra B. 
Wood. World Peace Committee, Mr. Manning. Auditors, 
Garrett D. Brower and H. Howard Wallace, both of Hartford. 
Place of next Convention, Bridgeport. 

Eighty-five persons were present at the annual Convention 
supper, Wednesday evening. The Rev. Richard Bird, Jr., min- 
ister in Norwich, called upon the following persons to speak 
briefly and informally at the tables: Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. T. A. 
Fischer, the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, J. Albert Robinson, and 
Miss Georgene Bowen. 

The Convention was preceded by the annual meeting of 
the Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of Connecticut. 
Mrs. Alice P. Combies conducted the devotional service. Mrs. 
Corinne Brooks, representing the W. N. M. A. board, and Miss 
Georgene Bowen, of our Japan Mission, gave inspiring ad- 
dresses. 

Miss Bowen said in part: ‘‘The Japanese are the ablest of all 
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Christian converts in the Orient, because of the rich and fertile 
soil prepared for Christianity by the national ethical traditions 
of knighthood. The entire nation has received a deep impression 
of the fragile character of human life and of the high virtues of 
knighthood. The Japanese ideals are courage, benevolence, 
politeness, self-control, loyalty, honor, chivalry. The Japanese 
have great capacity for social service unobtrusively rendered. 
After the great earthquake left thousands of orphans and destitute 
persons, all were ‘absorbed’ by relatives and friends without the 
setting up of great service agencies such as most people would 
have required. Such an achievement is due to the great value 
which the Japanese place upon the family and upon human 
personality. One of the great needs of the Japanese is that they 
adopt a more chivalrous attitude towards women. Jesus and 
Christianity will give them that.” 

Mrs. Brooks spoke of the various lines of work sponsored by 
the W. N. M. A. and described at some length the conditions 
prevailing in North Carolina. She spoke particularly of the 
great appreciation shown by the people there. She intimated 
that no cause or enterprise appeals to everyone; but since there 
are enough who care for opera to support it, enough who are 
“crazy” over baseball to make it financially profitable, so there 
must be enough Christians who are missionary-minded to carry on 
the work of the church. If it is true that only ten percent of our 
church women show an interest in missions, isn’t it up to them 
to convert the ninety percent? 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Mrs. 
Lottie C. Hersey, Danbury; vice-president, Mrs. Deane W. 
Lumsden, Stamford; secretary, Mrs. Bessie H. Hayter, Hartford; 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary G. Greenwood, Hartford; trustee, Mrs. 
Grace Robinson, Bridgeport. 


* * * 


FROM OUT WHERE THE HE-MEN LIVE 


Subscribe to the Christian Leader, and Enjoy Some Laughs 
Editor Launches Heresy Hunt 


John van Schaick, Jr., beloved editor of The Christian 
Leader, war hero and close student of Unitarian af- 
fairs, calls for a purge!!! Accept Editor’s idea of God 
or get out!!!! or be thrown out!!!! 


In his leading editorial, in issue of May 8, Editor Hitler—or, 
rather, van Schaick—assumes to speak for the entire Universalist 
denomination. He says it is the duty of Universalists to “throw 
out” one who does not accept Universalist ‘‘basic beliefs.” Ap- 
parently the editor knows which beliefs should be “basie’’ for all 
Universalists. Some folks are superstitious about black cats, 
some about the number thirteen; with van Schaick it’s humanists. 
A humanist, in the theological sense, is a rather loose term applied 
to those whose religion is humanity-centered rather than God- 
centered. Most humanists, in accord with present day theolog- 
ical scholarship, have abandoned the idea of Deity as a tran- 
scendent male god. According to van Schaick, such are not 
wanted in the fellowship of the Universalist denomination. If he 
is right, members of the First Congregational-Unitarian church 
of Fort Collins, Colorado, moving to another city should join a 
Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist church, where their intellec- 
tual integrity will be respected; they will not be welcome in a 
Universalist church. What does van Schaick teach that ‘‘God’”’ 
is? Sorry, but his name is not found in any bibliography on 
theology. He does not debate humanists. He merely misre- 
resents them, and calis for them to be thrown out of the church. 
Bother what theological schools teach! Rats are gnawing at the 
pillars of the church! The editor will determine basic belief for 
us all! 


Obscure Country Parson likely to be tried for heresy! 
Rev. Harold Scott, an ordained Universalist clergyman 
since 1917, and at present pastor of the First Congre- 
gational-Unitarian Church of Fort Collins, Colorado, 
probable victim of Universalist inquisition 


John van Schaick, Universalist clergyman and editor, claim- 
ing and consulting the historic charisma veritatis, has served notice 
that all must have the same basic belief he has or be thrown out of 
the denomination. Mr. Scott admits he does not know what van 
Schaick’s basic beliefs are, but says whatever they are his are 
different. On receipt of the van Schaick ultimatum, Mr. Scott 
took typewriter in hand and wrote the following Epistle to the 
Galatians. (The letter appeared in the Leader for May 22.) 


Distinguished Men Consider Mr. Scott an Insect 


Last summer Prof. Lindsay B. Longacre of Iliff School of 
Theology characterized Mr. Scott as a gad-fly. Now Dr. van 
Schaick, editor of The Christian Leader, puts the following caption 
over Mr. Scott’s article in the Leader: ‘‘Our Useful Hornet Buzzes 
Savagely.” At least the gallant editor recognizes that in Mr. 
Scott’s writing no stings are intended.—The Prospector, First 
Congregational- Unitarian Church, Fort Collins, Colo. 


* * * 


CENTURY-OLD REASONS FOR NOT GOING TO 
CHURCH 


Overslept myself and could not dress in time. 

Too cold—too hot—too windy—too dusty. 

Too wet—too damp—too sunny—too cloudy. 

Don’t feel disposed—no other time to myself. 

Look over my bureau drawers—put my clothes to rights. 

Letters to write to my friends. 

I mean to walk a mile for air and exercise. 

Can’t breathe in a church—always so full. 

Feel a little feverish—a little chilly—feel lazy. 

Expect company—triends to dine with me. 

Hurt my foot—got a great headache. 

Caught a cold last night—pain in my side. 

Must watch the servants—can’t leave them. 

Servants up to every mischief when I go to church. 

Intend nursing myself today—my bonnet not come home. 

Chain of my reticule lost—tore my dress coming downstairs. 

Got a new novel—must be returned on Monday morning. 

Don’t like the liturgy—always praying for the same thing. 

Don’t like extempore prayer—don’t know what is coming. 

Don’t like an organ—it is too noisy. 

Don’t like singing without music—makes me nervous. 

Can’t sit in a draft—windows or doors open—always get ill. 

Can’t bear an extempore sermon—too prosy. 

Can’t bear a written sermon—too dull. 

Stove too hot—gives me a headache. 

Can’t always listen to the same preacher. 

Don’t like strangers, or charity sermons. 

Can’t keep awake at church—snored last time I was there— 
shan’t risk it again. 

Tired to death, standing to pray. S, 

Hate to kneel—makes my knees stiff. eg 

Mean to inquire of some sensible person about the propriety 
of going to so public a place as a church. — From The Methodist 
Almanac, 1848, by David Young, Philom., Hanover Neck, Morris 
County, New Jersey. 


BELIEVING 
Sheldon Shepard 


Not the old because it’s old, 

Not the new because it’s new, 
But at dawn of every day, 
Choose the true because it’s true. 


And at night, with truth outgrown, 
Purpose served, its duty done, 

Put it by, to choose again, 
Lighted by tomorrow’s sun. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST MINISTER 
IN ALBANY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Passing through Middleburg the other day brought you to 
mind, and with you the Leader, and with the Leader the reprint 
sent to us about the passing away of Unitarian churches, written 
by the Rev. Edward H. Cotton. 

Middleburg is such a peaceful village that it does not sym- 
bolize my state of mind when I think of that article. It riled me 
up considerably, because it impressed me as being so absolutely 
erroneous. The implication that it seemed to me Cotton wished 
to drive home was that our churches have died because the 
ministers of those churches that have died did not embrace the 
simon-pure theology which was Mr. Cotton’s particular brand 
of theism. 

Mr. Cotton may be convinced by his own thinking that he is 
speaking the truth, that he has made a correct analysis of the 
situation. But I am afraid his thinking is motivated by his per- 
sonal desires. 

Now I have served our Unitarian churches for around twelve 
years as a lay worker, and for some ten years as a minister, with 
three years as “‘suffering bishop” of the Metropolitan diocese of 
New York. In that time I have had opportunity to watch the 
strength or weakness of several of our churches at first hand by 
serving in their ranks. I have learned about the health of many 
others from clergy and laity in the line of duty as “suffering 
bishop.” Still others I have knowledge of from interested 
(partial and impartial) members. In fact, this matter of weak 
and dying and dead churches has been a matter fully as close to 
my heart as it has been to Mr. Cotton’s, for I gave up a success- 
ful career in a promising profession to serve our cause, upon the 
conviction that a truly liberal religion was a vital factor in pro- 
curing a sane and wholesome society. So when I have dis- 
covered weak churches, or have (as I have) witnessed closed 
churches, I have been gravely concerned. 

Moreover, I am still firmly convinced that liberal religion 
is, if adequately and truly interpreted, and vigorously applied, 
the only force that will maintain a sound and enduring civiliza- 
tion. 

' However, after reviewing my experiences over the past 

twenty years, experience which includes, as I say, lay work, ex- 
change of ideas with laymen as a layman as to the causes of the 
strength and weakness of churches (our own and others), after 
reading much literature on the matter, after serving as a min- 
ister five churches in New York State and New England, after 
exchanging ideas with ministers concerning the causes of weak- 
ness and strength and death of churches, after consulting with 
officers of churches concerning the health of their own churches, 
I am of the opinion that to imply that our churches are weak or 
strong, alive or dead, because of the particular brand or lack of 
a particular brand of theology on the part of the minister, is 
making the wish father to the thought. 

Quite frankly, we don’t know why our churches are weak or 
dead. We have never made a thorough and objective analysis 
of the subject. We have guessed at the matter for the most part. 
We have accepted other people’s opinions. But one thing we do 
know, and that is that the laity of the church bear an equal re- 
sponsibility for the strength or weakness of our churches with the 
minister, and I suspect that if we did make a thorough and ob- 
jective analysis of the causes and cures of weakness and death 
of our churches, we should find that fully as much responsibility 
for weakness and death lies at the door of the layman as at the 
door of the minister’s theology. I think in the course of my ex- 
perience I could supply provable evidence to the effect that cer- 
tain of our churches have died from the apathy, indifference, 
hostility, and ignorance of laymen, as much as from the right or 
wrong theology of the minister. 

As a matter of fact, if I recall correctly, Mr. Cotton conceived 
the idea of putting 100,000 Unitarians to work. I haven’t heard 


very much of that idea since all the publicity for it was issued. 
I wonder if that idea failed because the majority of our ministers 
were infected with the wrong theology, or whether the laity of 
the church failed to respond to its possibilities. I have my sur- 
mises. 

And to be quite candid—although I am quite well aware 
that one can’t generalize from a single individual’s experience— 
I gather from many of the laymen that I have talked with 
that their indifference toward organized religion is to be traced 
fully as much to the kind of theology that Mr. Cotton suggests 
is the right kind, as to any other cause. It just simply doesn’t 
talk the language with which they are familiar, nor does it concur 
with their interpretation of the facts of our twentieth century life. 

I should much prefer by nature to retire to the peace and 
quiet of lovely Middleburg, but when I contemplate the misinter- 
pretation of reality implied in Cotton’s articie I am impelled to 
take up the cudgels in the interest of truth and fairness. I think 
it would be most untrue and unfair for the readers of the Leader 
to gain the impression that our churches are weak or have died, 
or will become weak or die, because the ministers of today, i. e., 
a certain group of them, are preaching the wrong theology or 
gospel. I think that can be proved to be false by recalling to 
mind those of our churches that are strongest, and the reason of 
their strength. The strong churches in our fellowship are those 
that are leaning in the direction that Dr. Cotton fears. 

And I say churches, not the ministers alone. 

Kenneth C. Walker. 
* * 
LEVEL-HEADED ALWAYS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Rarely do I have occasion to criticize anything in your 
editorials in The Christian Leader, which I always read and enjoy, 
but this time I cannot refrain from making a protest. Having 
fallen a couple of weeks behind in my thorough reading of the 
Leader, it was only yesterday that I read your editorial in the 
Leader of March 27 entitled “One Day at a Time.” It is a fine 
tribute to a very fine man, and there is much helpful thought in it. 
But one sentence calls forth this protest. I quote: ‘‘He is living 
on borrowed time. The lender may shut down on him any 
time.” As I understand the word “borrowed” it means, or 
refers to, something which one desires so greatly that he is 
willing to ask a friend to loan him that something, expecting to 
return it in the future. Now our Heavenly Father is a Giver of 
life—not a ‘‘lender.’”’ Who gave the Psalmist the authority to 
plan the limit of man’s years to threescore and ten? He may be 
right about the “labor and sorrow’’—although the former seems 
to be in the discard for the present generation even for members of 
the United States Supreme Court—and the latter is scattered all 
through life. 

Having passed my eighty-seventh milestone in October, 
1936, I have nearly one year more of life’s experiences than our 
good Bishop. I have not attained to his serenity.’ My niece 
could tell you that I have frequent rebellions from the infirmities 
of accumulated years. But I am not living on borrowed time. 
The Father who gave me life gave it for all the years. Why they 
have been so prolonged is a problem that I cannot solve. In 
the last seventeen years I think the power to live ‘‘one day at a 
time” has steadily increased through the effort to put into each 
day some helpful word or deed for others and to find some bit of 
strength for my own spiritual needs. I do not want to go to 
Heaven to play upon a golden harp, or even to worship around a 
golden throne, but I do want to take with me an experience which 
will fit me to do better service in the next of my Father’s many 
houses than I have been able to do here. 

Pardon my temerity in attempting to criticize the friend 
whose writings mean so much to me, and for whom I have pro- 
found esteem and sincere affection. 

Annie W. Comins. 

Worcester, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Humanism Redefined 


Man’s Search for the Good Life. By 
A. Eustace Haydon. (Harper. $2.50.) 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes has said, with 
a confidence which seems hardly war- 
ranted, that the religion Dr. Haydon pre- 
sents is undoubtedly the religion of the 
future. We are accustomed to the re- 
former’s penchant for seeing the inevitable 
triumph of his own preferences, and realize 
that without such certainty he could prob- 
ably not sustain his enthusiasms, but we 
wonder whether the cause of progress is 
served by extreme claims. 

The thesis of Dr. Haydon’s book is not 
novel. We follow the story of man’s slow 
evolution from barbarism, and note the 
“scenic changes of theology and cult 
through which the quest of man for ful- 
filment has flowed from the beginning 
until today.”’” Through ages of frustration 
man has been lured on by hope until now, 
at last, science stands beside hope and in- 
vites modern man to make the ancient 
dream come true. 

What has held man back? The assump- 
tion that religion is a revelation from a 
divine source of truth and that the central 
meaning of religion lies in man’s relation 
to God. So long as men believed these, and 
other corollary, assumptions they could 
not intelligently tell the story of religion. 
The emancipated mind, however, has dis- 
covered the key to the history of religion, 
“the realization that all beliefs and prac- 
tices revolved around the values which 
men were trying to win.” So religions 
were human products, a “‘life-process of a 
group reaching out for the goods which 
gave satisfaction of desires in ways which 
were socially safe.’”’ In other words, Dr. 
Haydon views man’s religious history as 
“a phase of the age-long adjustment of 
human beings, in social groups, to the 
actual and imaginary forces and facts 
of the unfolding world.’”’ Man made the 
pathetic mistake of ‘“‘reaching out into 
the unknown for the guarantee of his 
ideals and hopes,” and religions thinkers 
made the divine, unseen world the source 
and guarantor of man’s hopes, interpret- 
ing the total universe “in terms of human 
wishes.” Any religion, for Dr. Haydon, 
“may be described as man’s shared quest 
for the good life,’ and religions are the 
endlessly varied modes “in which the de- 
sires of men have been socially oriented by 
approved means toward ideal values in 
relation to a cosmic background.” 

From the point of view thus summarily 
(and to that extent, it must be admitted, 
unfairly) described, Dr. Haydon examines 
the place of ideals in early religions (ma- 
terial and social values by which human 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


desires may be abundantly, joyously, and 
nobly satisfied), and describes the “‘tech- 
niques” of early religions (methods by 
which man was lifted out of the wreckage 
of a dying world into the eternal glory of 
a securely happy existence). Then*the 
“world-view” of early religions is charac- 
terized. The sociological interpreter of 
religion is in his element here. ‘‘The gods 
had their origin and their justification in 
their helpfulness.”” The desires of men 
magnified the unseen generous beings into 
all-givers and enlisted them ‘‘without 
restraint in the service of human hopes.” 

But the early civilizations fell into decay 
and over the defeated peoples and dead 
hopes a dirge was sounded. When civi- 
lization moved from its simpler forms to 
the complex higher cultures problems arose 
which were too difficult for man’s will or 
wisdom. Religious men took flight from 
the unsatisfying world of fact, and post- 
poned or surrendered the hope of achiey- 
ing the ideal life in this world. But the 
earthly ideal was nowhere entirely lost; 
the desires of men were not completely in- 
sulated from the challenge of this life. 
Now, in our time, with larger knowledge 
and more adequate tools, the great re- 
ligious are “‘recovering from the interlude 
of frustration’? and addressing themselves 
to the ‘‘essential religious task of creating 
a satisfying home for man on earth.” 
Dr. Haydon’s last chapter calls on religious 
leaders to learn to think rather than to 
learn to believe, to create rather than ac- 
cept, and he warns that it will be sacrilege 
for modern man to clothe himself in the 
ancient forms, those ‘‘holy things’? which 
provided protection in the bleak and deso- 
late world of dark ignorance and sad frus- 
tration. ‘‘This age can never hope to find 
the answers to its problems by searching 
the archives of the past.’”’ We must now, 
according to Dr. Haydon, find a new em- 
bodiment and a new technique for religion; 
not “generalized abstractions’ such as 
justice and love, but specific goals must be 
our interest, so that the “‘shared quest for 
the good life’”’ may be the controlling, uni- 
fying center of the human life-process. 
This means a mobilization of intelligence 
and a major strategy which will use all 
available methods for analyzing social re- 
lations and discovering solutions for social 
problems. 

This long summary describes the so- 
ciologist’s interpretation of religion in his- 
tory. Need we say it is not the only one 
available. Has religion as experienced, 
whether in primitive life or more recently, 
not shown the initiative of something that 
is not human, the impact on human life 
of something more than human? Did it 
merely happen that an ideal of “the good 
life’ appeared? One would suppose this 
too was a product of man’s desires, whereas 


the concept of a good, or a better, life has 
constrained men’s desires, shaped them, 
directed them into new channels, enlisted 
them for ends not chosen by men. 

Dr. Haydon is cleverly insulated against 
whatever considerations we might urge 
against his reading of religious history, for 
he would dismiss them as “modernistic 
rationalizations’’ which, in his view, are 
about as bad as the ‘fundamentalist 
defenses’ of the old theologies and in- 
stitutions. 

We do not see that meaning is left in 
the word religion if the task of religion is 
identified so exactly with the work of 
science, education, and social reform. And 
this does not mean, let us add, that we 
regard religion as in any way hostile to or 
indifferent to these great human concerns. 
We, too, think the ‘shared quest of the 
good life’ important, critically important 
today, but we know that it is not, after 
all, a very simple matter to know the good, 
nor an easy matter to do the good when it 
is known. We think religion has some- 
thing to do with that access of insight and 
power which comes to those who explore 
the world of the spirit, and we say this 
even though we know that some of our 
benighted predecessors had some very 
queer and (to us) untenable ideas about 
the world of the spirit. 

Starting from certain premises, the 
main contentions of Dr. Haydon follow 
beautifully with an undeniable logic, and 
the reconstruction of religious history on 
this plan could not be much more per- 
suasively presented. But one lays down 
the book wondering whether the spiritual 
world was, after all, exclusively the crea- 
tion of man. If it was, he builded better 
than he knew. 


CHILDREN’S CAMP AT MURRAY 
GROVE 

The underprivileged boys and girls of 
Prescott Neighborhood House, New York 
City, a Universalist community settle- 
ment, will be sent for a one-week vacation 
in the sunshine at Murray Grove, New 
Jersey, from July 24 to July 31, 1937. 

The management of Murray Grove 
House is co-operating in making possible 
this vacation for the little ones of the 
Hast Side. 

A novelty Cruise Dance will be held at 
the Settlement House, 247 East 53d Street, 
on Saturday evening, June 5. We have 
been fortunate in securing a seven-piece 
orchestra, in addition to talking pictures 
and a card room for those who do not care 
to dance. Tickets are 50 cents each, and 
we invite Boosters at a $1.00 subscription. 

Metropolitan Universalists are cordially 
invited to attend the dance and inspect the 
house. The greater the attendance the 
more children will be enabled to enjoy the © 
beautiful country at Murray Grove. For 
further information, please write to 

J. Stewart Diem, 
234 Hast 19th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOTES FROM JAPAN 


Mother Cary, June and Harry are cer- 
’ tainly doing a fine piece of work in the 
publishing of the attractive pamphlets 
which are coming to us so frequently. 
We are interested in Harry Cary’s com- 
ment on the back cover page of the last 
pamphlet to be received. He says: 

“To the Reader: An old complaint about 
the Universalist General Convention en- 
terprises in Japan and Korea is that no- 
body knows anything about them. We 
propose to remove all reason for such 
complaint—with your help. 

“We urge you to pass on what you re- 
ceive from us. 

“We request you to send us names and 
addresses of persons who should receive 
such publicity. 

“We solicit questions concerning the 
nature, scope, and aims of our work.” 

Surely the Carys are doing everything 
possible to give us a very comprehensive 
picture of their work in Japan. About ten 
days ago, a package of most interesting 
pamphlets from Japan came for the use 
of the Clara Barton Guild Secretary. 
This literature told all about the wonder- 
ful work of Mother Cary’s Sunrise Guild, 
and it has been distributed to Guilds all 
over the country. This is a splendid meth- 
od of connecting our friendship links. 

The latest booklet gives us information 
about the Japan Universalist Mission and 
tells of the many uses of “‘Shin Zen Kwan 
House of Friendship,’”’ but principally of 
the Student Meetings. June Cary is the 
author. 

If you would like to be the recipient of 
such valuable literature as above described, 
all you have to do is to tell Harry Cary 
about it. His address is 5 Sakurayama, 
Nakano-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


* * 


COMING EVENTS 


June 12. Flag Day Program and Open 
House at the Birthplace of Clara Barton, 
North Oxford, Mass. Program at eleven 
o’clock. 

July 7-17. Northfield Missionary Con- 
ference. 

August 7-14. Ferry Beach Institute. 

And sometime between now and your 
summer vacation, a play day for all 
women has been recommended. 

* * 


STATE CONVENTIONS 


We have excellent reports of three of 
our State Conventions. Massachusetts 
and Connecticut Conventions met on the 
same day, May 12, the first in Springfield 
and the second in Norwich. The Rhode 
Island Convention met in Providence’ on 
the 19th. At each Convention a repre- 
sentative of the W. N. M. A. Executive 
Board was present to address the group. 
Miss Bowen was able to visit two Conven- 


tions. We shall expect to receive a report 
of the Conventions, which will be passed 
on to you in more detail in the forthcoming 
issue of The Christian Leader. 
ok * 
WE RECOMMEND FOR YOUR 
READING 

Everywhere we go nowadays we hear 
the word “unity” used over and over again, 
but especially in regard to church pro- 
grams. The American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society has printed one of the finest 


pamphlets on this eiiect that we have 
seen to date. It deals with the objectives 
of Christian Education, and the chapter 
headings are: 1. A Denominational Em- 
phasis. 2. Why Consider Unification? 
3. The Need for a New Point of View. 
4, Building a Unified Program. 5. Unify- 
ing the Sunday Services of the Church. 
The pamphlet is called “Christian Educe- 
tion in the Forward Movement of North- 
ern Baptists.”’ If you are a leader of any 
organization in your local church, you will 
be interested in reading this pamphlet. 
As we are able to unify our local church 
program, we shall go forward in the uni- 
fication of our national program. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FROM THE MOVIES 


The following article was written by Dr. 
Howard M. LeSourd of Boston Univer- 
sity and recently published in the Motion 
Picture and the Family, a monthly publi- 
cation of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, 28 West 44th 
Street, New York City. (If you wish to 
be included on the mailing list, write to 
the editor at the above address.) 

“T heard recently of a Young People’s 
Society that used a motion picture each 
week as a basis for its Sunday evening 
study and discussion. A committee se- 
lected the picture one week in advance 
and asked the members of the group to 
see it. While there were frequent refer- 
ences to entertainment, artistic and 
dramatic qualities, the discussion always 
centered in practical problems which were 
inherent in or suggested by the picture. 

“The values of such a program as this 
are apparent. It taught the group to think 
about the important issues in life, it 
trained them in group procedures, it de- 
veloped appreciation of the best in motion 
pictures, and it suggested that all of one’s 
experiences can be used for personal de- 
velopment and more fruitful service to 
society. 

“It happened that this Young People’s 
Society was in a large city where the mo- 
tion picture offerings were numerous. 
In a smaller community where there is 
only perhaps one theater, this type of 
program would be limited to those Sun- 
days when a suitable picture for discussion 
was scheduled during the preceding week. 

“A Young People’s Society that neglects 
motion pictures as a source of significant 
program topics for its meetings is failing 
in some degree to integrate its program 
with the life and interests of its members.” 

The above suggestion may help to make 
your young people’s program a more varied 
and effective one. However, it is evi- 
dent that most of our groups would not 
find it satisfactory to base its program for 
each Sunday on a motion picture. We do 
feel that the suggestion is valuable and 
may be used successfully for occasional 


meetings when a current picture will fit 
in with the program. 
* * 
AT TURKEY RUN 
Miss Vesta Keach of Illinois has been 
selected to teach the course on Y. P. C. U. 
methods at the Mid-West Institute at 
Turkey Run this summer from July 12 
to 19. Miss Keach is a trustee of the 
National Y. P. C. U., a teacher in the 
public schools of Illinois, and for several 
years has been very active in the Univer- 
salist Church in the Mid-West area. We 
know that the unioners who attend the 
institute will find this course particularly 
helpful in planning programs for the year. 
* * 


AND SPEAKING— 

of programs—we are pleased to say that 
the suggestions for the local union Sunday 
evening meetings which are sent out from 
headquarters are now in the process of 
being prepared for next year. The com- 
mittee, consisting of Rev. Harold H. Niles 
of Bridgeport, Conn., chairman, Mrs. 
William W. Lewis, Westford, Mass., and 
Rev. Robert Rice, Arlington, Mass., ex- 
pects to have the program completed by 
July 1, so that it may be discussed at the 
summer meetings. In this way we hope to 
give the local groups a better opportunity 
to plan their year’s program in advance. 

In this connection the committee would 
appreciate any comments on the program 
suggestions that have gone out to our 
groups for the current year. We have 
asked the young people for their com- 
ments and criticisms and have not had 
much response. We should like to hear 
from those ministers who have seen the 
bulletins, and have a frank criticism from 
them. It is hard for the committee to 
know just how to go to work when we can- 
not find out from our groups how the 
previous material has worked out. The 
committee has no particular “axe to 
grind” in making the program. We want 
to produce the kind of bulletin that will 
best help our groups. Your criticisms 
and comments on the past suggestions will 
be greatly appreciated. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


OUR TREASURER SPEAKS 


A bequest of $200, received recently 
from the estate of Corrie M. Ellis, en- 
couraged the officers of the General Sun- 
day School Association. Word has just 
reached us that the will of Mrs. Sarah E. 
Woodworth, late of Norwich, Conn., pro- 
vides for a gift of $500. Both bequests 
are unrestricted and can be used as occa- 
sion may require. 

The help which the Association can give 
to schools and individuals is limited only 
by the resources at its command. At 
present the main source of income is from 
annual gifts from the General Convention, 
State Conventions, schools, and friends. 
The program which the Association is 
carrying could be improved if the income 
from a liberal endowment were available. 
Visitors come to the Association’s offices 
for many purposes, and always find the 
latchstring out. The Association likewise 
is “at home”’ to gifts and bequests. 

Glen R. McIntire, Treasurer. 
* * 


OPPORTUNITIES IN VACATION 
TIME 


Universalists ought to make wider use of 
the Vacation Church School program. 
There have been many attempts to dis- 
cover how many hours of instruction the 
average child of Christian parents receives 
from the church program. Recently about 
twenty church school superintendents and 
pastors were together in conversation 
about this matter. Appalling as it may 
sound, they decided that their children 
were receiving about twelve actual hours 
of Christian instruction per year. This 
sounds ridiculous, but it seems to he true. 
In the first place, there are three months of 
the year when those churches are closed. 
In the second place, there are a number of 
Sundays when special programs are held. 
This leaves a total of about thirty-five 
Sundays. Ifa child is present each one of 
those Sundays and receives a half-hour of 
actual instruction, the total for the year 
will be seventeen and one-half hours of 
instruction. Even those children who at- 
tend most frequently cannot be expected to 
average a perfect attendance. Those whom 
we need to help most are those who come 
most infrequently. One is almost inclined 
to believe that twelve hours is a high 
average. What shall the church do about it? 

1. It is a church matter, not a church 
school program, altogether. Parents and 
church officials are those who should be 
primarily concerned, for this strikes in the 
most vital center of the church’s growth. 
There is little hope of any solution unless 
the church looks at the problem as seriously 
as it does those matters which it considers 
of most importance. 

2. The church should adopt a three-fold 
program of church school promotion. 
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THE TRUE PATRIOT 


Who is the patriot? He who lights 
The torch of war from hill to hill? 

Or he who kindles on the heights 
The beacon of a world’s good-will? 


Whois the patriot? Itis he 
Who knows no boundary, race 
or creed, 
Whose nation is humanity, 
Whose countrymen all souls that 
need; 


He whose allegiance first is vowed 
To the fair land that gave him 
birth, 
Yet serves among the doubting 
crowd 
The broader interests of the earth. 


Who is the patriot? Only he 
Whose business is the general 
good, 
Whose keenest sword is sympathy, 
Whose dearest flag is brother- 
hood. 
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The first naturally should be the Sunday 
church school. We need not comment on 
this, as the second is of special seasonal 
significance just now. The second is the 
vacation church school. If a vacation 
school is properly conducted for two weeks, 
it will add at least twenty-five full hours 
of religious instruction for the child. Other 
advantages to be gained from a vacation 
church school are: 

A. Teachers will be trained for the fall 
program in a practice school. 

B. Since the program is recreational, it 
is very attractive to children, and attend- 
ance is usually high and regular. 

C. The vacation church school is not 
hampered with many of the precedents of 
the regular Sunday school sessions, and is 
able many times to give a better grade of 
instruction. 

D. The time of the school is better 
adapted to the needs of the child. 

E. The opportunities for creative wor- 
ship are exceptional. 

F. The best leaders and the best cur- 
riculum specialists of all the denominations 
have given guidance to the vacation school 
program over a period of years, and ex- 
cellent material is available. 

There is one feature of the vacation 
church school which is so valuable that it 
needs special and separate mention. No 
other type of program has been discovered 
even in secular education equal to the 
summer vacation school for promoting 


what is generally called character education 
in the community. There are more possi- 
bilities for aiding crime prevention ef- 
forts and matters of general welfare in 
the vacation church school than in any 
other type of effort. 

The cost is low. Competent directors 
may be secured through denominational 
offices or through the State Council of 
Religious Education. In many com- 
munities the various Service Clubs and 
some of the larger corporations which are 
interested in child welfare and delinquency 
prevention subscribe largely toward such 
a school if it is properly promoted. Text- 
books may be borrowed from denomina- 
tional headquarters or from State Councils 
of Religious Education, where communities 
cannot afford to pay them. The Baptist 
and Methodist Sunday School publications 
carry many helpful articles of general in- 
terest to those seeking to promote and 
guide vacation church schools. Other de- 
nominations also have similar material, but 
this is not seen frequently in New England. 

The week-day church school is the third 
type of school which should be promoted. 
This school is not a summer project, but 
should be planned during the summer so 
that its sessions may. begin with the fall 
term of public school. It is usually inter- 
denominational in character. Material 
for its promotion may be secured from any 
denominational board or from any State 
Council of Religious Education. 

Harry E. Titus. 


(Note: Mr. Titus, Executive Secretary 
of the Maine Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, has been holding conferences with 
some of our church school workers in Maine 
under the auspices of the State Univer- 
salist Sunday School Association.) 


* * 


WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS FOR 
MEMORIAL DAY? 


Are you making your plans for a fitting 
memorial service on May 30 for your peace- 
time heroes? Firemen, policemen, scien- 
tists, laborers, physicians, nurses, mothers 
in childbirth, give their lives in time of 
peace in behalf of humanity and too often 
their obscure heroism is overlooked by their 
fellow-citizens. Moving pictures like “‘Pas- 
teur,’’ “The White Angel,” and others have 
been reminding us all of our shameful 
neglect of some of our noblest heroes and 
heroines. Last year nearly one hundred 
of our governors and mayors included in 
their Memorial Day proclamations an ap- 
peal that the heroes of peace should be re- 
membered as well as the heroes of war. 
(Peace Action, May, 1937.) 


* * 
Today is a new day—yesterday may 
well be a million years ago—it is forever 
past. ; 
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Among Our Churches 
New Hampshire Letter 


'I‘HE outstanding Universalist event 

in this state this spring was the 
Spring Conference of the Young People’s 
Christian Union at Concord on Friday 
and Saturday, May 7 and 8. The young 
people evidently believe that nothing suc- 
eeds like success. They spent weeks ad- 
vertising the event, and issued a unique 
program. It was one of the best confer- 
ences ever held in this state. Sixty-five 
young people registered, sat down to a 
bountiful turkey supper, and listened to 
one of the best addresses for young people 
we have ever heard, by Rev. Mr. Thomas, 
pastor of the Methodist church of Con- 
cord. Later they went over to the Y. M. 
C. A., where they enjoyed all the privileges 
which the Association affords. They 
played games and danced until eleven 
o’clock, when they returned to the church 
for a very impressive candlelight ser- 
vice. 

The next morning the delegates were at 
the church bright and early, and others 
came who were not able to be present the 
night before. Round table discussions 
were the order of the forenoon. Dr. W. H. 
Butterfield of Concord gave a fine talk on 
“Syphilis—the Present-Day Menace.” 
There was a chance for questions, and the 
young people received much information. 
“Are You a Misfit?’ was discussed by 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Portsmouth. 
This was a splendid address full of good 
vocational advice for those who are soon 
to go out into the world. ‘‘Personality in 
High School” was discussed by Rev. George 
Carl of Winchester. After lunch the com- 
munion service was held with Rev. J. W. 
Haskell officiating, and Rev. Mr. Beyer of 
the First Congregational Church giving 
the address. 

Not only was it the largest conference 
held in years, it was worth while. The 
spirit was good. The young people showed 
that they are interested in the Universalist 
Church. “Why I Believe in the Univer- 
salist Church’ was the subject of essays 
written by several young people. The per- 
son writing the one chosen as the best is to 
receive a fellowship to Ferry Beach Young 
People’s Week. Ernest Adams of the 
Portsmouth union carried off the honor 
and will have the privilege of going to 
the Young People’s Institute as a guest 
of the State Union. Inasmuch as the writer 
of this article was one of the judges, he 
can testify to the real merit of all the es- 
says. They showed thought and revealed 
the fact that our young people do under- 
stand what Universalism means. The 
Universalist Church will be fortunate if it 
ean leave its affairs of the future in the 
hands of such young people as attended 
this conference. The committee having 
charge of this conference was composed of 
F. Russell Spangler, Irene L. Morgan, 


Robert F. Morgan, R. Theodore Ball and 
Rev. J. Wayne Haskell. 

The State Superintendent has been 
making some more visitations. After 
preaching in his own church in the morn- 
ing, Sunday, May 2, he drove a hundred 
and fifty miles and preached in our church 
at Gorham. A good congregation was 
present. A conference was held later in the 
evening at the home of Guy L. Shorey, 
where church affairs were talked over. 
On Monday evening the annual parish 
meeting was held with a good number 
present. The reports were encouraging, 
inasmuch as they have had no regular 
services for three or four years. Four years 
ago the church had a debt of a thousand 
dollars. During these years the Ladies’ 
Society, with a membership of only fifteen, 
has paid off $800. Can you beat it! It is 
hoped they may have summer preaching. 

Sunday, May 16, the Superintendent 
drove, after his morning service, a distance 


of over a hundred miles and addressed a 
gathering at Woodsville in the evening. 
The congregation was composed to a great 
extent of young people. In fact the young 
people conducted the entire service, with 
the exception of giving the address. Mr. 
and Mrs. McIntire have a great hold on 
the young people. This is one of our best 
parishes. 

For some years Enfield has not been on 
our list of parishes. Why, I do not know. 
I was called up there the other day and 
had a delightful visit and was entertained 
on Sunday at the home of Earl Hewitt. 
Mrs. Hewitt is the daughter of the late 
Rey. Walter Dole, for many years pastor 
at Enfield. There is a federation here of 
the Universalists and Congregationalists. 
There does not seem to be any trouble, but 
the federation is not strong. The Uni- 
versalists have a regular parish organiza- 
tion and will be put back on our list of 
parishes. It is hoped that some solution 
of their problem may soon be found. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


Massachusetts Letter 


LTHOUGH the annual meetings of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention were held on May 11, 12 and 13, 
the facts, conditions, and business con- 
nected with those meetings are still very 
much in our minds, and we are happy over 
a number of features. 

Not so many attended as we had ex- 
pected. Less than half of the ministers of 
the state were there. The distance from 
the larger number of churches in the 
eastern part of the state is one explanation 
for this, and the ministers find it increas- 
ingly difficult to be absent from the home 
base for any considerable length of time. 
The time in the week for the holding of the 
meetings is to be considered. It may be 
an advantage, to the men of our churches 
in particular, to have the annual gathering 
arranged for the end, rather than in the 
middle, of the week as at the present. 

Several projects were recommended for 
action in the new year. Among these are 
plans of considerable significance. A 
committee to study and, perhaps, recom- 
mend to the Executive Committee a pro- 
gram for the united work of the churches 
of the state is one of these. Others are the 
issuing of a little quarterly paper for the 
information of the local churches as to 
what the Convention and other churches 
are doing; a particular Sunday is to be 
chosen upon which the ministers will make 
their people definitely acquainted with the 
larger co-operative enterprises of the Con- 
vention; there will be an attempt to have 
two meetings of the loyal local workers in 
the churches at which representatives of 
the Convention will explain the various de- 
partments of our united work. It is the 
purpose of the Executive Committee of 


the Convention and of the Secretary to set 
before the ministers and officials of the 
churches the complete plans for the new 
year at an early date, so that, having a full 
knowledge of the orders of the annual 
meetings, these local groups can fit into 
their own programs the work which all will 
be asked to do. 

One of the most cheering moments at 
Springfield was that in which Mr. Bicknell, 
the treasurer, informed the Convention 
that we are for the first time for quite a 
number of years out of the red and into 
the black. With the burden of the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston, in the years of 
the depression, together with the decidedly 
lowered income from the churches in the 
way of quotas and gifts, it was inevitable 
that the Convention should show a deficit. 
It looks as though the Massachusetts Con- 
vention had really turned the corner into 
Prosperity Street, and the best feature of 
the Springfield meeting was the spirit of 
those present to see to it that the year 
1937-38 is to be a year of progress in every 
parish of the commonwealth. 

The church in Beverly had another suc- 
cessful social affair on Tuesday evening, 
May 11. At.the supper there were twelve 
tables. Each person sat at the table which 
represented his birth month. A prominent 
parishioner called the evening a ‘wow.” 
Each table took part in the entertainment 
which followed the supper. The program 
was of a miscellaneous character, with 
stories, recitations, and songs. Among the 
songs rendered was one written by Miss 
Irene Stiles, entitled ‘“Endearing Charms.” 
It was a tribute to the minister, Rev. Stan- 
ley G. Spear. The crowd joined heartily in 
the song, to the embarrassment of the par- 
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son. He recovered sufficiently, however, to 
respond most graciously. 

The Convention has just paid the Pub- 
lishing House for twenty-three annual 
subscriptions to The Christian Leader, the 
paper to go to that number of public and 
college libraries in the state. 

Rev. Raymond Baughan completed his 
five-months’ pastorate in Roxbury on 
May 16, and began in his new field in An- 
nisquam on May 28. The State Superin- 
tendent had the service in the Roxbury 
church on May 23. The officials and the 
people in Roxbury intend to continue ser- 
vices through June and July, and plan to 
settle a new minister in the fall. 

Grace Church in Franklin elected a new 
minister at its parish meeting on Sunday, 
May 16. He is Rey. Trueman J. Menadue 
of Little Falls, New York. Mr. Menadue 
is a graduate of Dean Academy, whose 
buildings adjoin the church edifice in 
Franklin. He will go back to familiar 
scenes and will work with many former 
friends in his new pastorate. 

The people of the church in Orange held 
a parish meeting May 25, and have about 
made up their minds in regard to the suc- 
cessor to Rey. Wallace G. Fiske. Mr. 
Fiske will conclude his happy pastorate in 
Orange on May 30, and will have his first 
service in his new pastorate in Haverhill on 
the following Sunday, June 6. The Fiske 
family will take their household effects 
into the finely appointed parsonage, 54 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. Royden S. Bell of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., have announced the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Bernice May, to 
Donald Edward Manning, son of Rev. 


and Mrs. Stanley Manning of Hartford, 
Conn. 


Rey. Carl H. Olson, minister of the Cin- 
cinnati Universalist church, will broad- 
cast over WLW (700 k.c.) on Sunday, 
June 6, from nine to 9.30 a. m., Eastern 
Standard Time. 


Miss Joan Lees of Peabody, Mass., a 
member of the Universalist church, has 
been appointed valedictorian of a class of 


over 200 graduates from the Peabody High 
School. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of the First 
Universalist Church of Worcester and 
Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Beacon 
Church, Brookline, exchanged pulpits 
Sunday, May 16. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent, started May 28 on a trip to 


Quebec and Vermont, visiting Universalist 
churches. 


Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached at 
Westford, Mass., at the Unitarian-Congre- 
gational Church, May 23. 


Dean Skinner, Professor Brotherston, 
Professor Ratcliff, Professor Cole, Jos. H. 
Davey, Dr. McCollester, Dr. Milburn, 


Columbia Park, Haverhill, on June first. 
Mr. Fiske will preach on the four Sundays 
of June, and will remain in Haverhill 
through July, becoming acquainted with 
the city, the parish, the church plant, and 
will formulate plans for an aggressive 


‘year’s work to begin in September. 


It is not pleasant to have to report the 
illness of the faithful pastor of Grace 
Church, Lowell, Rey. Isaac Smith. * Mr. 
Smith has carried on devotedly in Lowell 
for the past fourteen years. His people 
are with him to the last person. His par- 
ish committee has had supply preachers 
for the services through April and May. 
The same arrangement will continue 
through June. With the rest of these 
months, together with the vacation season 
of July and August, Mr. Smith hopes to 
resume his work in the fall. 

On Sunday, May 9, the church in Ever- 
ett asked for the annual offering to the 
Ministerial Relief Fund of the State Con- 
vention, and $61.50 were received. To 
this were added other gifts later, so that 
the total amount will be close to $70. 
Dr. Milburn, the pastor, and his officials, 
owing to the pressure of other claims, 
deemed it not wise to ask for this contri- 
bution at the appointed date, last No- 
vember. The wisdom of their planning 
stands fully justified and the Convention 
officials are happy over the loyalty and 
generosity of the Everett church. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Dr. Coons and Dr. Etz, took part in the 
ordination of Henry Schooley at Tufts 
College May 27. 


Mr. Webb and Miss Bonner, of whose 
engagement we wrote a week ago, will be 
married in Washington, July 21. 


Dr. Etz and Mr. Emmons attended a 
luncheon at the Aldine Club, New York 
City, May 17, under the auspices of the 
Commission on Religion and Welfare 
Recovery. 


Illinois 


Oak Park.—Rev. Frank, D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. Four new members were 
received on Pentecost Sunday, these in 
addition to the fifteen who united at 
Easter. Dr. and Mrs. Adams entertained 
at a dinner party all those who have joined 
the church since the beginning of the 
church year just ended, twenty-two in all. 
This church had the largest delegation of 
all the churches in the state at the recent 
State Convention at Clinton. The offering 
to the Ministers’ Pension Fund was 
$113.25. Dr. Adams was elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Convention, and Wil- 
liam D. Kerr was re-elected treasurer. 
The Y. P. C. U. will close a very success- 
ful season with the meeting of May 30. 
The last of a series of week-day book re- 
views, eight this year, was given May 21, 
when Dr. Adams discussed ‘‘Bread and 


Wine,” by Ignazio Silone, the story of life 
under Italian fascism. The visit of Miss 
Sally Wilkins of North Carolina May 23, 
when she was speaker for the Y. P. C. U., 
was a notable event. 


Maine 


Rockland.—Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D., pastor. A well-attended parish 
meeting was held Monday night, May 9. 
The reports all showed the church to be 
in a healthy condition. Each organiza- 
tion showed a gain over last year, with 
money in each treasury and all bills paid. 
The annual church drive showed a grati- 
fying gain over last year. An additional 
drive for the church painting fund has 
brought in more than $800, and this is 
now being expended in painting and other- 
wise improving the exterior of the edifice. 
New members have been added to the 
church and the parish and there is, to 
quote from the pastor’s address, a healthy 
state of affairs prevailing in the church. 
Eugene E. Stoddard and Edward C. Pay- 
son were elected as trustees to fill the 
places of George L. St. Clair and J. A. 
Jameson, who retire automatically after 
three years of service, and they, with the 
following make up the present member- 
ship of the board, Lloyd C. Daniels, 
Raymond H. Perry, Walter H. Spear, 
Sydney B. Copeland and H. P. Blodgett. 
Sincere thanks were expressed for the able 
work done by Edward R. Veazie in his di- 
rection of the annual drive for subscrip- 
tions; also to Miss Ellen Cochran for her 
gratuitous work in the Sunday school after 
the resignation and removal from the city 
of Atwood Levensaler, the superintendent. 


Massachusetts 


Marlboro.—Reyv. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
The Marlboro church has kept up its en- 
deavor to serve the city and do its bit in 
spite of serious handicap. The faithful few 
who through many years have been the 
life of the church are now feeling the bur- 
den of passing time. Bad weather and 
much illness kept attendance at a low ebb 
through the winter. The union Lenten 
services, however, were well attended and 
very successful. On Paim Sunday United 
Brethren Lodge of Masons, of which Mr. . 
Stevens is chaplain, attended church, and 
on April 11 Trinity Commandery Knights 
Templars worshiped here. On May 16 
Marlboro Grange Patrons of Husbandry 
attended the regular morning service. All 
of these services as well as Easter were 
especially successful. The Marlboro Daily 
Enterprise gave generous space to all of 
the services. The paper reported a part 
of Mr. Stevens’ sermon at the service for 
the Grange. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E- 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. A well-attended 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Union 
with the men as special guests, was held 
Wednesday evening, May 5,in the assembly 
hall of the parish house. The secretaries 
of the several departments gave reports 
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of interesting affairs and the treasurers 
showed good balances for future work. 
Mrs. Louis H. Smith, the president, re- 
tires after three successful years, also the 
treasurer, Mrs. Bertram Hewitt, who has 
served seven years. At the last board 
meeting Mrs. Smith was given a gold cross 
by members, and Mrs. Hewitt received a 
bouquet of spring flowers. The new of- 
ficers of the Union are Mrs. Elwood G. 
Bryant, president; Mrs. Wm. P. Clark, 
first vice-president; Mrs. William T. Hayes, 
‘second vice-president; Mrs. Walter A. 
Robie, recording secretary; Mrs. Everett 
I. Grant, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Perley H. Knight, treasurer; Mrs. Bertram 
Hewitt auditor. Mrs. Arthur S. Waldon 
enters on her third year as chairman of 
the missionary department. The social 
service group of young business women 
provided the entertainment and presented 
Mrs. Louis Smith, Mrs. Allan Hill and 
Mrs. Alice Garrett in “Box and Cox.” 
They also served refreshments. On Sun- 
day, May 9, the annual Mothers’ Day and 
Woman’s Sunday service was conducted 
entirely by the women. The call to prayer, 
the Lord’s Prayer and responses were led 
by Mrs. Frank C. Morrison. Mrs. William 
P. Clark conducted the responsive reading; 
Bible lesson, Miss Wilhelmina Hellman, 
aad prayer by Mrs. Nettie Durgin. The 
announcements and offertory prayer were 
given by Mrs. James P. McQuaid. Mrs. 
Louis Smith, president of the Woman’s 
Union, gave the sermon. The Church 
League of Indoor Baseball held its annual 
banquet, social and dance on Tuesday 
evening, May 11, the ladies of the church 
serving a turkey supper. The winning 
team for this season is the First Methodist 
Church, and forty-five from that church 
were present. The Ferry Beach annual 
get-together was held in the assembly 
hall with a banquet, social and dance on 
April 28. The men’s club served the an- 
nual May Day breakfast, Dr. Max Sher- 
man, president, in charge. The ladies of 
the church served luncheon for the Visiting 
Nursing Association’s annual meeting, and 
also for the annual meeting of the Hospital 
Ladies’ Aid Association on May 26, both 
meetings being held in the parish house. 
Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
The Ladies’ Social Union held a food sale 
on April 9, and April 23 served the lunch- 
eon in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Palmer Woman’s Club. The com- 
edy drama ‘“‘Boomerang”’ presented in the 
high school auditorium on April 21 and 
22, was sponsored by this group. In addi- 
tion, the Ladies’ Social Union has served 
dinners to three different Masonic organiz- 
ations within a period of four weeks. The 
Fortnightly Club has held public card 
parties, food sales, and a rummage sale 
on May 21 and 22. The Clara Barton 
Guild held their annual fair and supper on 
May 5. The Guild contributes both to 
foreign and home missions and to the 
financial support of the local church. The 


men’s club has held meetings every two 
weeks during the year. Among recent 
speakers have been James H. MacGeachey, 
an Official of the Central Massachusetts 
Electric Company; Davitt M. Rooney, a 
member of the staff of The Springfield 
Union, who spoke on the freedom of the 
press, and Robert Chase, chief dyer of the 
Otis Company. Refreshments are always 
served. Stanley L. Metcalf has been 
president this past year. The Y. P. C. U. 
has recently listened to two outside 
speakers—Harold Ladd, headmaster of 
the Free Hitchcock Academy of Brim- 
field, and Mourad Asfour, an Egyptian 
student in Springfield College. Rev. and 
Mrs. Frederic A. Mooney, Mrs. Ann K. 
Slaney and Alden Clough attended the 
Ferry Beach Reunion in Springfield on 
April 30. 


New York 


Utica—Rev. Robert Killam, pastor. 
The minister’s mother, Mrs. Lafayette W. 
Killam of Brooklyn, N. Y., joined the 
church on May 16. She had not previously 
been a member of a Universalist church, 
although she has been keenly interested in 
the church and has visited and become en- 
deared to the parishes in which her son has 
preached. The flowers in the chancel the 
morning of May 16 were given by Mr. 
C. W. Frame and family, in memory of 
Mrs. C. W. Frame, and by the board of 
trustees of the church in memory of Miss 
Viola Cook. A parish supper, the last of 
the present season, was held in the church 
house Thursday, May 20, under the aus- 
pices of the May Committee of the Wo- 
men’s Society. A chicken dinner was 
served, and the occasion was in honor of 
those who have joined the church during 
the pastorate of Mr. Killam. Dr. George 
H. Perrine, of the Department of Romance 
Languages of Hamilton College, gave an 
interesting address based on his experience 
in radio work. As usual, no charge was 
made for the supper, it being financed 
iargely through voluntary contribution. 
The annual meeting of the Women’s So- 
ciety, adjourned from Jan. 21, was held 
May 6. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Mrs. P. Newell Hamilton; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Albert W. Winship and 
Mrs. E. Mercer Weiskotten; secretary, 
Mrs. Robert Killam; treasurer, Mrs. John 
Murray Atwood, Jr. The annual meeting 
of the men’s club was held May 13. The 
secretary was empowered to cast one ballot 
for the following officers: President, Fred 
H. Grosse; vice-president, Clarence A. 
Proctor;secretary, John S. Jones; treasurer, 
James H. Frear, Jr. Mr. Atwood reported 
at this meeting that the proceeds of the 
May breakfast were $35. The board of 
trustees recently announced the receipt of 
a legacy from Miss Viola Cook, in the 
amount of $1,836. Placed in the Trust 
Fund, this legacy brought the total of the 
fund to approximately $22,500. 

New York, Divine Paternity —Rev. 


: 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor. S. E. 
Gerard Priestley, associate. At a meeting 
called by the Young People’s Group it was 
decided to form a program committee to 
work out a schedule of meetings and social 
events for next winter. Miss Rosemary 
Webster was elected president, and Mr. 
C. E. Parkhurst, Jr., secretary. A com- 
mittee has also been appointed to arrange 
on alterate Sunday evenings next winter a 
series of popular lectures upon current 
topics of interest. Mrs. Samuel Eves was 
elected chairman, Miss Millo secretary and 
Clark D. Young treasurer. Mrs. S. E. 
Gerard Priestley recently gave a tea in 
honor of Mrs. John R. Mott, who has just 
returned with Dr. Mott from India. On 
June 4 the Sunday school at Prescott 
Neighborhood House will hold a Cruise 
Dance in order to raise money to send a 
number of school children to Murray 
Grove for a summer vacation. 
i Ce 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Albert W. Altenbern is minister of 
the Universalist church in Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

Rev. Lawrence Clare is minister of the 
Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

* * 
A MINISTER WHO DESERVES A 
CROWN 


A local editor had a birthday. There 
were congratulations from early dawn till 
late evening—letters, cards, potted flower- 
ing plants, eighteen lovely carnations in a 
floral piece, three cakes, a friendly visit of 
the ladies of the Charleston Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, who served the cakes with tea for 
refreshment. 

In the evening an invitation was re- 
ceived from Rey. Will E. Roberts, saying 
he and his wife would call for us the fol- 
lowing morning to go to West Chester- 
field to lunch with the ladies of that Uni- 
versalist society at their annual meeting, 
when Rev. A. A. Blair, the newly ap- 
pointed Superintendent and Secretary of 
the Universalist Churches of New Hamp- 
shire, would be present and give a talk. 

We went. Before lunch there was time 
to go in the pretty church near by to see a 
new altar table that came from an old 
church that had been replaced by a new 
building. It was given to Mr. Roberts and 
he sent a truck for it, had it cleaned and 
restored by his Chesterfield people and 
finished to resemble mahogany, which 
wood it may be, as early pioneers did 
work worth while. This altar table came 
from Spencer, Mass., a town where most of 
the early settlers of this town originated, 
and came here to build homes in the new 
country—where our church was builded in 
the wilderness. 

Our real objective of the trip was to visit 
the country hard by the church and com- 
munity house. Alpheus Snow was an im- 
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portant business man in West Chester- 
field in his day. His wife was a choice 
friend of the writer. Miss Ellen M. Shum- 
way was the oldest grandchild of this 
family, and went to her grandfather’s as 
home maker. She was born in Charles- 
town, educated in schools in Boston. She 
was a Unitarian, a personal friend of Julia 
Ward Howe and her ilk. She traveled in 
Europe widely, at one time owning a 
home in Alstead by inheritance. She 
passed to her last rest the last day of last 
December, at Columbia Hotel in Portland, 
Me., at ninety-five years of age. Crema- 
tion took place. On May 13, the writer re- 
ceived word the burial of Miss Shumway’s 
remains would take place at noon, stand- 
ard time, at West Chesterfield, where 
parents, grandparents, brother and others 
of her family have their last resting place. 
We telephoned Mr. Roberts. With only 
an hour to reach there, he called his people 
to be at the cemetery whether he arrived 
in season or not. They were ready; he 
met the executor and had conversation 
with him standing in a deluge of down- 
pouring rain, came to us to report, then 
to visit his organist in East Lempster who 
is ill, and arrange for a substitute for the 
organ for Sunday service, then to his 
home in Keene—all in a rainy day. 

A minister who takes both horns of his 
duties as Rev. Will E. Roberts does, de- 
serves a crown. Not being given work 
enough, with his two parishes, Hast 
Lempster, Rev. A. A. Miner Chapel, where 
he has served about ten years, and West 
Chesterfield, N. H., he is the assistant to 
the State Superintendent, Rev. A. A. 
Blair. 

SaAce 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 
(Continued from page 674) 

Mrs. Lizzie M, Nelson, chairman of the 
Birthday Fund committee, is sending out 
an appeal June 1 to a considerable number 
of Ferry Beachers. The proceeds of the 
fund last year reached a new high total of 
$130 and, needless to say, Mrs. Nelson ex- 
pects that mark to be well exceeded ‘‘when 
the roll is called up yonder” on Aug. 12, 
the evening of the Birthday Party at the 
Quillen. Her address is 10 Laurel Terrace, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Be sure to indicate 
your birth month when you send the re- 
mittance, so your sum will count in the 
contest among the months to win the prize 
when Mrs. Nelson reveals the results. 

Harriet Stevens and Marion Holland of 
Springfield, Mass., attended the I. W. A. 
get-together at Washington May 5. 

The Ferry Beach stereopticon views were 
shown at Woodsville, N. H., May 16. A 
group at Mr. McIntire’s church are plan- 
ning to be at Ferry Beach in July. 

Another chapter in the Ferry Beach pic- 
torial history has been contributed by 
Addie L. Ryder of East Lynn, Mass. 
Photos taken in 1913 and 1914 show 
happy groups that include ‘Mother’ 


Quinby, the John Smith Lowes, Miss 
Dunham, Miss Booth and Miss Ryder. 

A get-together at Dover, N. H., on May 
3, promoted a lot of enthusiasm among 
young people present from Concord, Ports- 
mouth and Dover. Following a delicious 
supper at 6.30 Rev. Edwin Noble intro- 
duced as speakers Robert Morgan of Con- 
cord, president of the New Hampshire 
Y. P. C. U., Harriet G. Yates, Field Sec- 
retary of the G. 8. 8. A., and Rev. Frank 
Chattertown, dean of the Young People’s 
Institute. R. F. Needham gave a talk on 
Ferry Beach, illustrated with the new slides. 
A social hour with singing was concluded 
by an impressive Friendship Circle led by 
Mr. Chatterton. Minnie L. Eaton of 
Dover was a great help in handling the 
program. Mrs. Clarence Needham was a 
special guest. 


* * 


CHAPIN HOME 


The annual Flag Service will be held at 
Chapin Home, Jamaica, L. I., Sunday, 
June 13, at 3.80 p.m. The service will be 
conducted by Rev. Clarence J. Harris of 
the Washington Heights Universalist 
Church, and he will be assisted by the 
Naval Corps and the choir of his church. 
This service is always greatly enjoyed by 
the family at the Home, and is looked 
forward to by both givers and receivers. 

* * 

DAY AT DOOLITTLE 
HOME 


A hearty invitation is extended to all 
interested to join in the annual celebration 
of Visitation and Donation Day at the 
Doolittle Home for Aged Persons in Fox- 
boro, Mass., on Tuesday, June 1. 

The morning program will open at 10.30. 
This will be a program of speaking and 
singing. Some of the best and wittiest of 
our ministers and laymen will be heard. 
The morning’s exercises will be followed by 
a box luncheon. Coffee and tables will be 
provided without charge. In the after- 
noon all will visit the Home to see its com- 
forts and the care given the happy family. 
Tea will be served at the Home. If con- 
venient, those coming are asked to bring 
such acceptable gifts as groceries, canned 


goods, sheets, towels, or money. 
* * 


VISITATION 


WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 
AND VICINITY 


The annual meeting of the Universalist 
Women’s Alliance of Boston and vicinity 
was held on May 21 at Bethany Union, 
Worcester St., Boston. Mrs. Roger F. 
Etz, president, presided. Thirty-two mem- 
bers and guests were present. A gift of 
$200 was voted and paid to Bethany Union. 
The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
Cora A. Dewick, president; Mrs. Susan O. 
Reed, first vice-president; Mrs. Frank 
Tucker, second vice-president; Mrs. Peter 
B. Wiley, recording secretary; Miss Ellen 
B. Kenney, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Elvyra W. Hamilton, treasurer; Mrs. Alice 
H. Marrs, religious news reporter. 


Following the business session a round 
table was held at which report of the work 
in churches represented was given. 

Music was rendered on the mandolin by 
Miss Myrtle Shattuck. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Mrs. 
Waterhouse from the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind. She had as her companion 
her “seeing eye” dog. Her talk was in- 
structive and entertaining. 

Following adjournment luncheon was 
served by Miss Ruth Hersey, hostess. 

B.B. Wiley, 
Recording Secretary. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC, Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p. m. C.S. T, All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilo- 
eycles. 

* * 
STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Rhode Island at Church of the Mediator, Provi- 
dence, June 2. 

Pennsylvania at Brooklyn, June 4-6. 

Iowa at Mitchellville, June 11-13. 

Ohio at North Olmsted, June 20-24, 

ee 
PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The 106th annual session of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention and auxiliaries will meet at 
Brooklyn, Susquehanna County, Pa., Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, June 4, 5, and 6, 1937, for the hear- 
ing of reports, election of officers and the transac- 
tion of any other business which may be presented. 
Each church is entitled to five delegates. Please 
elect delegates at once and send list of names to the 
secretary of the convention. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


Girard, Pa. 
ot segs 
THE RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The 100th annual session of the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention will convene at 2 p. m., Wed- 
nesday, June 2, 1937, in the Church of the Mediator, 
corner of Elmwood Avenue and Peace Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for the election of officers and the 
transaction of such business as may legally come 
before the Convention. An evening session will 
be held. 

Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ments to the constitution of the Convention will be 
presented for action at the annual session: 

1. To amend Article 2, Sec. 2, by the insertion 
of a clause therein, so that said Sec. 2 shall read as 
follows: 

“Section 2. No parish shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation in the session of this Convention that 
has not filed with the Secretary of this Convention 
a duplicate of its annual report to the General 
Convention; nor shall any parish be entitled to 
such representation unless it shall, during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, have made some contribution on 
account of its quota to this Convention and shall, 
upon its petition in writing, have been excused 
from further payment by vote of the Executive 
Committee of this Convention; and no person shall 
be a delegate or hold any office in this Convention 
unless he is a legal member of the parish which he 
represents.” 

2. To amend Article 5, Sec. 4, by inserting at the 
end thereof the following paragraph: 

“Unless otherwise voted by the Convention, 
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they shall have power to fix the annual contribution 
or quota to be paid by each parish to this Con- 
vention.” 

8. To amend the first sentence of Article 2, Sec. 5, 
so that said section shall read as follows: 

“Section 5. The annual session of the Convention 
shall be held on the first Wednesday in June, at 
such time and place as the Executive Committee 
shall appoint. Extra sessions may be called by the 
president, with the consent of a majority of the 
Executive Committee. The committee of arrange- 
ments, at each annual session, shall provide for one 
service to be devoted to the Lord’s Supper.”’ 

Mrs. Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 
a 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The ninety-fifth annual session of the Iowa Uni- 
versalist Convention and its auxiliaries will be held 
in the Universalist church at Mitchellville, Iowa, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 11, 12, 13, 1937. 


Invitation 


The Mitchellville church extends a hearty welcome 
to delegates and visitors from the lowa Universalist 
churches, and will furnish lodging and breakfast to 
all whose names are sent by June 10 to the Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove. 

Official Delegates 


The Iowa Universalist Convention is composed of 
ordained ministers in fellowship in Iowa, officers of 
the Convention, and five delegates for each twenty- 
five members; also one delegate for each auxiliary. 
Clerk or pastor must send list of delegates to Mrs. 
Virginia H. Franklin, 1535 Germania Drive, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 
ee 


CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Fellowship Committee of the California Uni- 
versalist Convention on May 4 restored the fellow- 
ship of Rev. Anna Van Tassel. 

Sheldon Shepard, Secretary. 
ae 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be ot interest to the Historica) 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond 

Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
* * 


PASTRY COOK WANTED 


The Ferry Beach Park Association will receive 
applications for the position of pastry cook at the 
Quillen. Season of eight weeks. Please communi- 
cate with the Secretary, 10 Winthrop Road, Arling- 
ton, Mass., stating age, experience and references. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Eudora Twitchell 


Eudora A. Waters was born May 11, 1842, at 
Conneaut, Penn. She died May 4, 1937, at the home 
in Archie, Mo., having lived almost a century. 

She was the youngest daughter of David and 
Chloe Waters, and was married to David T. Twitch- 
ell, Oct. 2, 1859, at Andover, Ohio. To this union 
were born three children, all of whom are dead. 

Besides her son-in-law, John N. Rardin, there sur- 
vive two grandsons, Fred Rardin of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Raymond Rardin of Kansas City, Mo.; 
one granddaughter, Lucille Twitchell, one great 
granddaughter, Margie Rardin of Kansas City, and 
one great-grandson, Earl Rardin, of the U. S. S. Ran- 
ger, San Diego, Calif. 

Her husband enlisted in the Union Army two 
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years after their marriage. Shortly after the close of 
the Civil War the young couple left the East; forty- 
three years ago they went to Archie, Mo., to be near 
their daughter, Cora. 

Mrs. Twitchell was a charter member of the Archie 
Universalist church. 

The funeral service was held at the Universalist 
church, conducted by her pastor, Dr. B. B. Tout, 
assisted by Rev. Mr. Tolman of the Methodist 
church. 


Albert S. Bates 


Albert S. Bates, seventy-four, of Marion, Mass., 
died Friday, April 24, at the home of his sister, Mrs. 
Paul C. Blankinship, with whom he had lived for 
forty years. He was born in Marion at the old Bates 
homestead, one of ten children of George S. and 
Sarah Blankinship Bates. He was graduated from 
Tabor Academy and for fifteen years was in business 
in Waltham. He was a member of the Grange and 
the Marion Brotherhood. He was a regular attend- 
ant at the Universalist church. 

Surviving are a brother, James Bates of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., his sister, and two half brothers, Evans 
Bates of Paul Smith, N. Y., and Noble Bates of 
Daytona, Fla. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
church on Tuesday, April 28, conducted by the min- 
ister, Rev. H. L. Thornton, assisted by the state 
chaplain of the Grange. A large delegation from the 
Marion Grange was present. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Your Denominational Paper 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room | 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bro-nfield_ St., Boston 
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i 
Educational 


TUETS* GOLLEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


A correspondent sends us the following 
clipping from the Concord, N. H., Monitor, 
with this comment: “I don’t think it is 
right for the younger generation to be dis- 
cussing such things, especially under the 
auspices of the Y. P. C. U.” 


White Memorial 
( Universalist) 
Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Minister. 
9.30—Church School. . 
10.30—Organ Prelude. 
10.45—Morning Worship. Sermon: “The 
Eternal Quest for God through Christ.” 
6.00—Y. P. C. U. Discussion: ‘‘My Be- 
lief in Immorality.” 
* * 


Sailor: “‘Don’t bother me. I am writing 
to my girl.” 

Marine: “But why are you writing so 
slowly?” 

Sailor: “She can’t read very fast.’’—Hx- 
change. 

* * 

Visitor: ‘‘Are you the Executive Officer? 
I have a grandson serving on board.” 

Any Exec.: “Yes, madam. He’s away 
on leave just now attending your funeral.” 
—Pensacola Air Station News. 

* * 


New Boarder: “I wish I had come here 
a week earlier.’’ 
Landlady: ‘“‘That’s very flattering, sir.’’ 
“Not at all. I’d rather have eaten this 
fish then than now!”’—Exchange. 
x * 


“Little boy, don’t you know what be- 
comes of boys who use such bad language 
when they play marbles?” 

“Yes’m, they grow up and play golf.”-— 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 


Frowsy Gent: “This liquor won’t cause 
any damage to my eyes, will it?” 

Husky Bartender: “Not if you’ve got 
the money to pay for it!’’—Tennessee 
Legionnaire. 

* * 


“He entertains a pretty good opinion of 
himself.”’ 

“He does? Well, I don’t know any- 
thing more entertaining.” — Portland (Me.) 
Express. 

* a 

Patient: “I’m suffering dreadfully from 
insomnia.” 

New physician: “Oh, just go to sleep 
and you'll be all right.”—Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 


* * 
Teacher: ‘Are you sure you read your 
lessons over to yourself?” 
Little Marjorie: ‘Yes, but perhaps I 
wasn’t listening.” —Exchange. 
* < 
Hotel Clerk: “Inside or outside room, 
sir?” 
Guest: ‘Inside, I guess: it looks like 
rain.””—Exchange. 


Antiphonal 
Readings... 


fe fu Free Worshi L. Crieweld Wilkams 


a 


Great Literature Used to Evoke a Religions Mood 


“T congratulate you on the splendid collection, 
Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship. It 
is time our Protestant Church turned to such a col- 
lection for the enrichment of the worship services. 
While of course I would not deny that the Psalms 
and certain other portions of the Scripture have a 
beauty and vitality which we can ill afford to lose, 
I am conscious also of the limitations of such ma- 
terial for purposes of modern inspiration. Your 
own selection from the treasures of all ages supplies 
a real need, and the valuable indexes give the book 
a flexibility of use which doubles its value.”’ 


—Prof. Albert E. Bailey, author of ““The 
Gospel in Art,” “The Use of Art in 
Religious Education,’ “Religion in Art 
Series,” “The Life of Christ,’’ “Christ 
in Recent Art.’’ Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. 


‘Price $1.00 each 


In lots of 25, 90 cents 50 or more, 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


